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Editor’s Foreword 


\/4) 


In a world which rapidly seems to be tearing itself loose 
from all its ancient moorings, the historian must frequently 
ask himself whether his calling is a rock to which at least one 
anchor of stability still holds, or whether it is his fate simply 
to reflect the chaos around him. Will historians, handicapped 
as they are by the mental limitations which they share with 
the rest of the human race, continue nevertheless in their per- 
sistent search for truth, that lovely abstraction, or will they 
become relativists or simply fabricators in an Orwellian night- 
mare of thought control? What, we must always ask, are the 
uses and abuses of history? In a journal devoted to the profes- 
sional and intellectual interests of the historical profession, it 
should not be inappropriate, now and then, to concentrate for 
one complete issue upon the fascinating nuances of this 
question. 

The five articles in this issue approach the problem, in 
every case, from a different angle and with varying degrees of 
intensity. They have been written by historians of every degree 
of professional standing from master craftsman to graduate 
student apprentice. Nevertheless, there is an interesting bond 
of unity running throughout — a common love of history, ad- 
miration for historians, and conviction that the writing of 
history is not a mere exercise in composition but an influence 
of tremendous power in the molding of human destiny. 

We are pleased to be able to open this issue by printing a 
paper written by one of the leaders of our guild —a paper 
which many of us have already enjoyed through aural trans- 
mission. With a wide sweep of historical perspective, Professor 
Savelle raises a fundamental question in the philosophy of his- 
tory which concerns the future as well as the past. Mr. Lehm- 
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berg takes us back with some nostalgia to the beginning of this 
age of liberalism when men were more certain than we of the 
latter day that the “Divine Art” had both meaning and utility. 
Mr. Straka shows us how one historian, who was very sure of 
himself, encouraged a portion of our society to resist the law of 
change, while Professor Bonner analyzes again the tragedy of 
another historian, very unsure of himself, who felt the inevit- 
ability of change but could not yield to it. Finally, Professor 
Thaden lifts the edge of the Iron Curtain far enough to give 
us a tantalizing glimpse of certain historians of our own time 
who seem to have no doubts, but from our point of view, no 
raison d'etre either. The discerning student will undoubtedly 
see and ponder upon the line of connection between Pico 
della Mirandola and Professor Tikhomirov. 




















Is Liberalism Dead? 


MH 


Max SAVELLE* 


¢¢ & rxast the Best of Artisans... accorded to Man the func- 
tion of a form not set apart, and a place in the middle 
of the world, and addressed him thus: ‘I have given 
thee neither a fixed abode nor a form that is thine alone nor 
any function peculiar to thyself, Adam, to the end that, accord- 
ing to thy longing and according to thy judgment, thou mayest 
have and possess that abode, that form, and those functions 
which thou thyself shalt desire. The nature of all other things 
is limited and constrained within the bounds prescribed by 
me: thou, coerced by no necessity, shalt ordain for thyself the 
limits of thy nature in accordance with thine own free will, 
in whose hand I have placed thee. . . . Thou shalt have the 
power to degenerate into the lower forms of life, which are 
animal; thou shalt have the power, out of thy soul’s judgment, 
to be reborn into the higher forms of life, which are divine.’ *’} 
Such were the terms in which Pico della Mirandola cele- 
brated, toward the end of the fifteenth century, the peculiar 
quality of man, his intellectual, imaginative, and moral free- 
dom, in the morning of the birthday of the modern liberal 
tradition. 
Almost exactly five hundred years later, in the year of the 
Christian era 1956, another observer of the nature and the 
qualities of man, B. F. Skinner, had this to say: “. . . science 


* Professor Savelle is a member of the Department of History at the Uni- 
versity of Washington and a member of Delta Iota Chapter. From 1954 to 1956 
he served as a National Councillor of Phi Alpha Theta. This was presented 
as a formal paper at the meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association 
in Lincoln in May, 1957. 

*Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, “Of the Dignity of Man,” translated by 
Elizabeth L. Forbes, Journal of the History of Ideas, I11, 347-354: p. 348. 
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ultimately explains behaviour in terms of ‘causes’ or condi- 
tions which lie beyond the individual himself. As more and 
more causal relations are demonstrated, a practical corollary 
becomes difficult to resist: it should be possible to produce 
behaviour according to plan simply by arranging proper 
conditions.” ? 

If Professor Skinner is correct in his dictum that ‘‘science 
ultimately explains” human behaviour in terms of causal in- 
fluences that originate outside the individual, then Pico’s 
attribution of freedom and self-direction to the human mind 
was an illusion, and all the liberalisms that have been based 
upon that idea were false and invalid because based upon an 
illusion. And we, as historians of ideas, are now in a position 
to write the history of the birth, flowering, and death of liberal- 
ism, much as Arthur O. Lovejoy wrote the history of the idea 
of “the Great Chain of Being.” 

Liberalism, considered as a self-conscious ideology of 
human self-determination resting upon the assumption that 
the individual human intelligence is autonomous and that 
the progress of civilization derives from the use of this autono- 
mous intelligence in the efforts of humanity to survive and 
live the good life, is a peculiarly western and modern phenom- 
enon. The question before us is, is this peculiarly western phe- 
nomenon now a thing of the past, at one with the worship of 
Baal or the idea of the Great Chain of Being? There are a 
good many historians, political scientists, sociologists, anthro- 
pologists, psychologists, theologians, and philosophers of our 
generation who believe that it is either dead or dying. 

John H. Schaar, for example, who is a political scientist, in 
a recent book has said that “The great historical movement, 
called variously the Age of Liberalism, or of Progress, or of 
Enlightenment, which began in the city-states of Renaissance 
Italy and rose to a brilliant zenith in the late eighteenth cen- 


* B. F. Skinner, “Freedom and the Control of Men,” The American Scholar, 
XXV (Winter, 1955-56), No. 1, pp. 47-65: p. 47. 
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tury, isnow on the wane,’’* and John H. Hallowell, an English 
historian, says that 


Liberalism is the product of a climate of opinion that came into 
existence with the Renaissance and Reformation. It is the political 
expression of an individualistic Weltanschauung. As a political 
ideology born of a particular historical period in a specific socio- 
logical environment it is subject, like all such systems of ideas, to 
development, decline, and death. .. . Liberalism required not only 
the existence of the concept of an autonomous individual but also 
an environment congenial to the exercise of individual autonomy. 
The values posited by liberalism would have been meaningless 
apart from an environment and institutions in which these values 
could find practical expression in everyday life.* 


The great French Catholic philosopher Jacques Maritain 
celebrates what he calls “the vanishing victory of liberalism’’® 
in the name of a return to the principle of authority and a set 
of values that are eternal and transcendent. Says he, 


With the triumph of rationalism and liberalism, i.e., of a phi- 
losophy of freedom which makes of each abstract individual and 
his opinions the source of all right and truth, spiritual unity has 
“gone west”; we have ourselves been able to experience the bene- 
fits of this dispersion. 

But this individualistic liberalism was palpably a purely nega- 
tive energy; it lived by its opposite and because of it. Once the 
obstacle has fallen it lacks any support.® 


Thomas P. Neill, of St. Louis University, also welcomes 
the decline of Liberalism, and attributes its failure and dis- 
appearance to its secularism and its divorce from the Christian 
ideal: 

* John H. Schaar, Loyalty in America (Berkeley, 1957), pp. 115-116. 

‘John H. Hallowell, The Decline of Liberalism as an Ideology, with Par- 
ticular Reference to German Politico-Legal Thought (London, 1946), pp. 1-3. 


5 Jacques Maritain, True Humanism (New York, 1938), p. 51. 
* Ibid., pp. 151-152. 
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Classical Liberalism [he says] believed in the worth and the dig- 
nity of the human person, a concept at the very core of Christian 
social thinking. . . . Its very theory of liberty is based upon the 
Christian theory of freedom as a faculty given to every man by his 
Creator. .. . But Liberalism changed these Christian ideas, some- 
times weakening them, sometimes twisting them to serve different 
ends, sometimes perverting them entirely. ... 

In reducing men to a collection of isolated atoms it stripped 
them of their supporting associations, and finally it left them stand- 
ing naked before the State. . . . To the State, then, countless thou- 
sands began to turn for protection from the inhumanity of the 
Liberal regime. . . . Gradually the State took over additional func- 
tions, .. . and by 1914 a more or less complete form of socialism 
became the obvious not-far-distant goal.” 


For Reinhold Niebuhr, one of the great Protestant theo- 
logians of our time, human freedom, such as it is, is only man’s 
freedom inevitably to succumb to the impulses of original sin 
and to destroy himself by his own pride and arrogance. It is 
only by surrendering his purposes to those of God that man 
may find salvation; but in surrendering to God he surrenders 
his own freedom. As for the autonomous individual guided 
by a free intelligence, for Niebuhr no such creature exists: 


If Protestantism represents the final heightening of the idea of 
individuality within terms of the Christian religion, the Renais- 
sance is the real cradle of that very unchristian concept and reality: 
the autonomous individual. .. . The fact is that the Renaissance 
uses an idea which could have grown only on the soil of Christian- 
ity. It transplants this idea to the soil of classic rationalism to 
produce a new concept of individual autonomy, which is known 
in neither classicism nor Christianity.§ 


Arnold Toynbee, like Jacques Maritain and Reinhold Nie- 
buhr, attributes the decline of western civilization in modern 

* Thomas P. Neill, The Rise and Decline of Liberalism (Milwaukee, 1953), 
PP- 302, 305, 306-307. 

® Reinhold Niebuhr, The Nature and Destiny of Man (2 vols. London, 
1941), I, 64-65. 
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times to its secular, humanistic outlook, and says that the de- 
cline of the West 


had begun at the moment when Western Man thanked not God, 
but himself that he was as different a being from his “medieval” 


predecessor as the Pharisee claimed to be from the publican in the 
parable.® 


The implication of all this is clear; if these observers are 
right, liberalism, conceived as an ideology based upon the 
concept of a free and objective human intelligence influencing 
or directing human events, is a thing of the past. 


II 


Now, when the historian of ideas turns to the popular 
moods and intellectual events of his own time, he is confronted 
by a mass of evidence that seems to support the judgment of 
the observers just cited that the liberal ideology is of a day 
that is gone. It is admittedly difficult, of course, for any his- 
torian to see his own era objectively and in terms of a broad 
historical perspective. But many capable publicists of our time 
have called attention to various aspects of the contemporary 
outlook that seem to point to the end of the historic faith in 
the autonomous individual intelligence. Thus many com- 
mentators have remarked, for example, upon the major polit- 
ical event of our time, the emergence of the omnicompetent, 
monolithic state — an event that seems to have brought with it 
a progressive decline in the status of the individual, whether 
economic, political, social, or intellectual. Many writers such 
as Arthur A. Ekirch, Jr., have recorded the features of the 
“garrison state’’ and the “police state.’ ?° John Schaar, in his 
analysis of the changing concepts of loyalty since 1945, has 


* Arnold Toynbee, A Study of History (10 vols. London, 1935-1954), VIII, 
114. 
* Arthur A. Ekirch, Jr., The Decline of American Liberalism (New York, 
1955), Chapters 17, 18. 
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shown the many ways in which the government of the United 
States has placed itself above the law in the enforcement of a 
new form of loyalty which he identifies with intellectual and 
political conformity. For example, he says, 


The government violates more than the law. It assaults standards 
of decency and privacy basic to American mores. . . . Whoever 
doubts that this in fact has been done need but consult the records 
of the loyalty boards, the dossiers of the F.B.I. (so far as they are 
known), the testimony of attorneys defending loyalty cases, and the 
numerous statements of individuals who have been caught in the 
sticky web of alleged loyalty. 


Indeed, the extant to which the State has invaded and 
diminishes the freedom of the individual in what Jay Sikes 
calls ‘‘a gradual, subtle, at times imperceptible journey toward 
the elusive goal of total security,” * is grimly documented by 
the Internal Security Manual, Revised, just published by the 
United States government.'® 

Nor is the omniscience and the omnipotence of the State 
confined to the concerns of loyalty and security. It enters into 
a myriad of activities directed toward participation in the wel- 
fare and other private concerns of the individual, who is pro- 
gressively swallowed up in the great Leviathan. And he who 
pays his income tax today may well speculate whether this 
great new feudal master to whom he pays his feudal dues is 
any less demanding, or he any less bound to property, than the 
serfs and vassals of the thirteenth century. 

It is a curious but significant fact in the history of liberal- 
ism, as Thomas Neill points out, that whereas the liberals of 
the nineteenth century fought for the protection of the indi- 
vidual against the State, those of the twentieth came to depend 

™ Schaar, op. cit., p. 173. 


12 Jay Sikes, “A Guide to Perfect Security,” The Nation, Vol. 184, No. 14 


(April 6, 1957), p. 298. 
Internal Security Manual, Revised. Compiled by Senator Alexander 
Wiley (Washington, 1957). 
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upon the State to defend society against the all-too-rugged 
individual as well as against the imponderable forces of history 
over which the individual, however free, had no control. Now, 
it is the State itself that they fear. 

But the monolithic State has not imposed its will upon the 
people against their wishes. On the contrary, it is the people 
who are the State; and the government, in the steady and pro- 
gressive extension of its powers, apparently has actually obeyed 
the wishes of the people, rather than imposed its will upon 
them. As democracy — conceived here as the control of the 
machinery of government by the people — has become more 
and more of a reality, its mood has appeared to move progres- 
sively away from the liberalism — or individualism — of the 
nineteenth century toward a progressively more extensive and 
more effective collectivism in outlook. This is what Alan Val- 
entine calls ““The Age of Conformity.” As he says, 


Democracy’s deflection from the ultimate ends of freedom has 
been too gradual and too happily rationalized to be widely noticed. 
But each detour has left its sense of direction less acute. Since demo- 
cratic government, in spite of all its troubles, is obviously prefer- 
able to current tyrannies, there has been little incentive to check 
the compass in democracy’s ship of state.1* 


Walter Lippman observes the same phenomenon in a 
slightly different way. In what he calls the “obscure revolu- 
tion,” the masses of the people — or a majority of them — have 
seized control of the new all-powerful state, with a consequent 
partial paralysis of the freedom of the individual and of dissi- 
dent minorities. When this happened, the sense of the “public 
philosophy” was lost, and the state lost its liberal sense of 
direction. Lippmann thus finds himself, along with so many 
other erstwhile “liberals,” now in a position that is essentially 
conservative in that it seeks to conserve — or preserve — the 


% Alan Valentine, The Age of Conformity (Chicago, 1954), p. 168. 
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values of liberalism in a society that, in the name of equality 
and democracy, has abandoned them.” 

The apparent fact to be noted by the historian of thought 
is that the masses of the people acquiesce in the growing power 
of the State in matters formerly considered within the area 
of the individual’s inviolable rights. The present generation 
of students, for example, apparently knows little or nothing 
of the freedom enjoyed by the individual two generations ago. 
Apparently, the young citizen does not enjoy freedom; he does 
not expect it; indeed, he would probably be frightened by 
the prospect of a return to a situation in which he might be 
expected to be both free and responsible. He accepts the reality 
of the diminished freedom of the individual as a matter of 
course.1® 

And so it appears to be with American society as a whole. 
Of course, there are protests by individuals and by such groups 
as the American Civil Liberties Union or the American As- 
sociation of University Professors. But the weakness of the 
protest and the bad popular odor in which protesting organiza- 
tions and individuals are held only emphasize the fact that 
the masses of the people acquiesce in the prevailing mood of 
conformity. This is, indeed, the ‘‘age of conformity,” as Alan 
Valentine calls it. 

Some may counter that such events as the Supreme Court’s 
“desegregation decisions” and discouragement of censorship 
are indicative of a mood prevailing in most of the country 
against racial or other discriminations which demonstrates a 
trend toward a greater degree of liberalism. On second 
thought, however, it appears that the demand for equality of 
social treatment, which does exist, must be carefully distin- 
guished from a demand for a greater freedom for intellectual, 
social, or political dissent, which does not — or which, at least, 


* Walter Lippmann, Essays in the Public Philosophy (Boston, 1955), p- 31, 
et passim. 
%* Cf., The Nation, Vol. 184, No. 10 (March 9, 1957), pp. 199-214. 
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seems to be distinctly on the wane. In other words, the move 
toward an end of discrimination and an equality of social 
privileges may be interpreted as only a part of the larger mood 
toward mass conformity and not at all a movement in the 
direction of genuine liberalism. 

Nor is it strange, on mature consideration, that it should 
be so. Historically, the dominant intellectual outlook of every 
society and every civilization — and this registers a score for the 
behavioralists — has, generally, appeared to be a sort of ration- 
alization of the economic, social and political forms of that 
society. As Hallowell suggests, the liberalism of the five hun- 
dred years between 1450 and 1950 appears to have been a 
rationalization of the actual conditions that existed then — 
conditions in which the autonomous economic, social, and 
political individual was in fact — or could be — a reality. If this 
principle be sound, then it would seem to follow that as the 
economic, social, and political conditions change in the direc- 
tion of collectivization, as they certainly appear to be doing, 
the prevailing intellectual outlook may be expected to move — 
as it appears to be moving — in the same direction — that is, to- 
ward a collectivization of intellectual life. 


Ill 


That the intellectual outlook of the mid-twentieth century 
is characterized, at least in part, by a rationalization of the mass 
mind and the “age of conformity” is clearly demonstrated by 
the appearance of a formidable body of thought that, for the 
purposes of this discussion, may be grouped under Karl Mann- 
heim’s phrase, “the science of human behavior.” !* 

Mannheim, indeed, stands as the world-famous leader of 
this school of thought — or did, until his death in 1947. For in 
his nostalgic passion for an intellectual or psychological unity, 


* Karl Mannheim, Freedom, Power, and Democratic Planning (New York, 
1950), p. 179. See also Mannheim’s Man and Society in an Age of Reconstruc- 
tion (New York, 1940), Ideology and Utopia (New York, 1951), and Diagnosis 
of Our Time (New York, 1944). 
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or ‘consensus,’ comparable to that which he fancied prevailed 
in the age of feudalism and scholasticism, and in a desperate 
effort to re-formulate and revive a decadent liberalism in the 
face of the collectivization of society, Mannheim conceived of 
a new type of “planned society” whose destiny would follow 
the lines of what he called “planning for freedom,”** which 
would rest upon a scientific “sociology of knowledge.” ® All 
thinking, in the last analysis, is social thinking; all truth is 
relative to the time and the society that holds it to be true. 
Thought, therefore, is only partial, at best, and is constantly 
changing; no body of knowledge or thought has any long-term 
permanence. 

Traditional liberalism, of course, which was for Mannheim 
a sort of intellectual “anarchy,” is a thing of the past. For 
“Liberalism,” he says, “has a distintegrative influence on cul- 
ture in modern mass society,’° and “as a system, . . . is no 
longer applicable. ... In the bewildering complexity of institu- 
tional pressures the individual no longer sees his way to mean- 
ingful contributions to the common end.’’?4 

Liberalism failed, says Mannheim, because it overlooked 
the powerful irrational urges in men. The “science of human 
behavior” is a science of the whole man; and it has now ad- 
vanced to the point at which the individual can be shaped 
to preconceived specifications almost at will. 

B. F. Skinner, an American psychologist, is more explicit 
than Mannheim. As already noted, he insists that ‘science 
ultimately explains behavior in terms of ‘causes’ or conditions 
which lie beyond the individual himself,” *? and he puts into 
the mouth of the chief protagonist in his utopian novel 
Walden Two the declaration that, “I deny that freedom exists 


* Mannheim, Man and Society, Part V. 

# Mannheim, /deology and Utopia, Part II. 

* Mannheim, Man and Society, p. vii. 

*™ Mannheim, Freedom, Power, and Democratic Planning, p. 177. 

™ B. F. Skinner, “Freedom and the Control of Man,” The American Scholar, 
XXV (Winter, 1955-56), No. 1, pp. 47-65: p. 47. 
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at all. I must deny it — or my program would be absurd. You 
can’t have a science about a subject matter which hops capri- 
ciously about. Perhaps we can never prove that man isn’t free; 
it’s an assumption. But the increasing success of a science of 
behavior makes it more and more plausible.” *8 

As for history, says the Behavioralist, 


In science, experiments are designed, checked, altered, repeated 
— but not in politics. Hence our extraordinary slow progress toward 
a science of government. We have no real cumulative knowledge. 
History tells us nothing. That’s the tragedy of the political re- 
former. He has nothing to work with but a spurious science of 
history. He has no real facts — no real laws. . . .?4 


Again, Leslie H. White, an anthropologist, discussing 
human culture in general in the light of the Behavioralist’s 
doctrine, says that a man’s philosophy is merely the response 
of his neuro-sensory-muscular-glandular system to the streams 
of cultural stimuli impinging upon him from the outside.” * 

“Man is wholly at the mercy of external forces [says White], 
astronomic and geologic. . . .’’* “To call upon science, the 
essence of which is acceptance of the principle of cause and 
effect and determinism, to support a philosophy of free will 
is fairly close to the height of absurdity.” ** Curiously enough, 
it is precisely science, the science of biology, that today presents 
the strongest evidence in support of that very philosophy, as 
we shall see. 

These are examples of the sort of “scientific” thinking 
about man and society that may very well turn out to be the 
most characteristic thought of this generation. But there are 
many other writers who, in one way or another, take note of 


™ B. F. Skinner, Walden Two (New York, 1948), p. 214. 

™ Ibid., p. 162. 

* Leslie H. White, “Man's Control Over Civilization: An Anthropological 
Illusion,” Scientific Monthly, LXVI, 235-247: p. 242n. 

* Ibid., LXVI, 246. 

* Ibid., LXVI, 240. 
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the same or similar phenomena — such, for example, are David 
Riesman’s description of the “other-directed”’ person,?* Eric 
Fromm’s study of the conformist psychology of the mass- 
mind,” and William Whyte’s recent description of “the organ- 
ization man.” *° The climate of opinion is clearly changing; 
the autonomous mind, the “free” individual, appears no 
longer to be the ideal of this generation; its ideal is the person 
who is “‘well-adjusted”’ to life in the crowd, and this ideal ap- 
pears to be supported by the scientific authority of the “science 
of human behavior.” 


IV 


The historian, especially the historian of ideas, simply may 
not ignore such a variety of testimony by so many perspica- 
cious and distinguished observers, such a mass of factual data 
that characterize the situation in which he lives, and such an 
imposing corpus of systematic thought rationalizing the whole 
phenomenon. Certainly this mass of testimony, factual evi- 
dence, and systematic thought would seem to indicate, fairly 
conclusively, that the liberal ideology is approaching, if it has 
not actually reached, the end of its life cycle. And the historian 
of ideas might well conclude that in a brief, bright interlude 
between the end of the ten thousand years of history that pre- 
ceded the year A.D. 1450 and the beginning of the ten thousand 
or more that began in the year A.D. 1950, but only in that half- 
millenium, man was, or thought he was, free. 

To be sure, there have been many powerful counter- 
arguments presented in the interest of preserving the liberal 
ideology and of showing that, far from resting upon an illu- 
sion, the intellectual validity of the liberal concept of the 
intellectua!ly autonomous individual is attested by the facts 
of history, by the logic of philosophy, and by science. 


* David Riesman, The Lonely Crowd (New Haven, 1950). 
*® Eric Fromm, Escape from Freedom (New York, 1941). 
*® William H. Whyte, The Organization Man (New York, 1956). 
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Bertrand Russell, for example, optimistically, if somewhat 
naively, attributes the diminution of individual liberty in the 
face of the steady extension of the power of the State to “the 
impoverishment of the world and to the decay of commerce 
due to economic nationalism,” plus the fear that has arisen out 
of the danger of war. Let these problems be solved and liberal- 
ism will revive: “If we can indulge the hope that the danger 
of war will be averted by the creation of an international gov- 
ernment, and the danger of starvation by modern technique 
and control of population, then it is also possible to hope that 
fear will cease to dominate us to the extent to which it does 
at the present.” In that case, he says, “liberty may again be 
allowed to have its legitimate sphere.” *! 

Albert Guérard, with a refreshing, Rousseauistic defiance 
of the advancing omni-competent State and the mass mind 
that have again put men in chains, recognizes that “. . . the 
machine age has made the isolated individual almost obso- 
lete,’’°* but he refuses to believe that the free individual is 
obsolete, for all that: 


I am different, because I am a man, and all men are different. 
... I have no desire “d’epater le bourgeois,” to horrify the rotarian. 
... My one hope is to induce free thought in others; and the only 
way in which this can be achieved is by keeping my own thought 
scrupulously free.%% 


Louis Hartz believes that liberalism will be saved from its 
own self-destroying “liberal absolutism” and take a new form 
in response to the new challenge of internationalism: ** 


What is at stake is a new level of consciousness, a transcending 
of irrational Lockianism, in which an understanding of self and 


*™ Bertrand Russell, “Can the Liberal Survive?” Saturday Review, March 
19, 1955, PP- 22, $5- 

™ Albert Guérard, Testament of a Liberal (Cambridge, 1956), p. 171. 

* Ibid., p. xii. 

“Louis Hartz, The Liberal Tradition in America (New York, 1955), pp. 
13, 285, 287. 
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an understanding of others go hand in hand. . . . In any case, given 
the totalitarian nature of Russian socialism, the hope of the free 
world surely lies in the power for transcending itself inherent in 
the American tradition.®5 


Morris Cohen, liberal philosopher, in 1946 warned of the 
possible effect of the mass mind and the vogue of conformity 
upon science itself: “. . . it is possible,” he said, “that with the 
decline of liberalism and the gradual uniformity and standard- 
ization of ideas which modern machinery facilitates, we may 
choke that free intellectual variability which is the source of 
genuine progress in science.’’*¢ 

The history of modern times, says Cohen, conclusively 
documents the validity of the liberal outlook. The new liberal- 
ism, of course, must recognize the collective interest and limit 
the individual interest where necessary. Yet, having recognized 
the limitations of the collective interest and the fact that the 
human mind operates on mechanistic, irrational, and rational 
levels and that all levels are bound together in an organic 
whole, Cohen returns again and again to the position that, 
within their given limitations, or perhaps at a fourth level 
above them, the human intelligence is and must be free, and 
that the individual is and must be autonomous. 

Joseph Wood Krutch also presents a formidable historical 
and logical argument against the “behavioralist’”’ outlook, and 
particularly that of B. F. Skinner. 

Taking as his targets Skinner’s “‘ignoble utopia,’’** Walden 
Two, the growing belief among “Educators, sociologists, and 
lawmakers,” that the individual is less and less capable of 
doing anything for himself, and that he is “limitlessly 
plastic,” ** along with the assumption by the behavioralists 

® Ibid., pp. 308-309. 

* Morris R. Cohen, The Faith of a Liberal (New York, 1946), p. 2. 


* Joesph Wood Krutch, The Measure of Man (Indianapolis, 1954), p. 58. 
% Ibid., p. 40. 
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that all thinking is nothing more than reaction to influences 
upon the individual from outside himself, Krutch insists that 
there is some area, however small, in every individual in which 
the individual may move as an “independent particle.” Krutch 
rests much of his argument upon “the stubborn fact of con- 
sciousness,” *® and draws heavily upon Julian Huxley, the 
English biologist, for scientific confirmation. He quotes Hux- 
ley to the effect that 


The impulses which travel up to the brain along the nerves are 
of an electrical nature and differ only in their time relations, such 
as their frequency, and in their intensity. But in the brain, these 
purely quantitative differences in electrical pattern are translated 
into wholly different qualities of sensation. The miracle of mind 
is that it can transmute quantity into quality. This property of 
mind is something given — it just is so. It cannot be explained; it 
can only be accepted.* 


“In the course of evolution [says Krutch] the epiphenomenon 


consciousness . . . ‘emerged’ as a phenomenon in its own 
right.’’# 

But Krutch does not rest his case entirely upon the epi- 
phenomenon consciousness; for he believes that beyond and 
apart from both the material and the conscious is the human 
sense of mystery — what Freud called the “‘psyche’” — which is 
not merely the creature of conditioning. And he warns that 


... if the so-called epiphenomena are actually something more, if 
the very ability to imagine that we may be something more than 
“products” is something new in the universe and something which 
corresponds to a reality, then we may be having our last chance to 
make something of it. We should think twice before we consent to 
dismiss the possibility from our minds. If we do not, we may never 
be able really to think again.*? 

® Tbid., p. 115 ff. 

“ Quoted by Krutch from Julian Huxley, Evolution in Action (New York, 
1953)» PP- 92-93- 

“ Ibid., p. 134. 

“ Ibid., p. 261. 
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Finally, Charles Frankel, another philosopher, rises to the 
defense of liberalism and refutes, to his own satisfaction, the 
arguments and the anti-liberal philosophies of history of 
Mannheim, Maritain, Toynbee, and Niebuhr. 


The great problem [he says] . . . is to reconstruct the liberal 
tradition to make it applicable to an age of technical specializa- 
tion, bureaucratized power, and mass movements. . . . The revival 
of liberal hopes depends upon their being attached to specific pro- 
grams and definite objectives. ... 

For the revolution of modernity. . . . has been a moral revolu- 
tion of extraordinary scope, a radical alteration in what the human 
imagination is prepared to envisage and demand. .. . it has set 
loose the restless vision of a world in which men might be liberated 
from age-old burdens, and come to set their own standards and 
govern their own lives.*% 


V 


Generally speaking, the arguments of these protesters 
against the fact and the rationalization of the mass mind rest 
upon logic — the logic of philosophy and of historical evidence. 
They are logical arguments; but when in history has the logic 
of philosophy prevailed against the logic of events? 

The strongest point in the pro-liberal argument, indeed, 
does now seem to rest, not upon logic, but upon the testimony 
of science — the science, that is, of biology. For there are cer- 
tainly some impressive biological data tending to justify a 
reasonable doubt as to whether either Skinner’s resounding 
“science insists” or White’s “science of culture” will really 
stand the test of the historian’s critical examination of the evi- 
dence. There are a number of biologists, for example, who 
see an organic freedom of the human intelligence that is the 
direct opposite of the position taken by the behavioralists. 

Julian Huxley, the English biologist quoted by Krutch, 


“ Charles Frankel, The Case for Modern Man (New York, 1955), pp. 205, 
208-209. 
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speaks, as we have seen, of the human consciousness as a sort 
of epiphenomenon that ‘“‘cannot be explained; it can only be 
accepted.” 

Hermann J. Muller, of Indiana University, a distin- 
guished geneticist, in describing this phenomenon, says that 


As, through association and analysis, an increasingly coherent and 
serviceable formulation or representation of the world outside 
becomes built up out of the neuronic reaction-complexes, we be- 
come justified in speaking of intelligence. Only here, at last, does 
foresight make its debut in the operation of living things. More- 
over, within this same neuronic reaction system, a representation 
of the individual himself, including his own associations, gradu- 
ally takes its place. A speaking individual, in referring to this 
phenomenon, then uses the expression “consciousness” or some 
equivalent. .. .*4 

And if the mindless gene has [finally] generated mind and fore- 
sight, and then advanced from the individual to the social mind, 
to what reaches may not we and our heirs, the incarnations of that 


social mind, be able, if we will, to carry consciously the conquests 
of life? 45 


N. J. Berrill, another biologist, is clear and unequivocal 
on the subject of the biological basis of individualism: 


Human beings vary in every quality of the mind and spirit as 
well as in physique and appearance, physiology and longevity. .. . 
Individualism is a greater attribute of the human species than of 
any other kind of living organism and much of the hate so rampant 
in human relations stems from this essential diversity and our fail- 
ure to accept and understand it... . Rather than force our children 
along the lines of standardized sociability, fostering the illusion 
that they are supposed to be a uniform product of a human as- 
sembly line, we should be teaching them that the juvenile passion 
to be average, normal and secure is a retreat from life. . . .4° 

“ Hermann J. Muller, “Life,” in Man’s Right to Knowledge: Second Series: 
Present Knowledge and New Directions (New York, 1956), pp. 19-33: P- 29. 

* Ibid., p. 33. 

“N. J. Berrill, Man’s Emerging Mind (New York, 1955), Pp. 247- 
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This scientific view is corroborated by Roger J. Williams, 
who is a chemist, and who assembles a mass of chemical, ana- 
tomical, and physiological data to show that 


The existence in every human being of a vast array of attributes 
which are potentially measurable . . . makes quite tenable the 
hypothesis that practically every human being is a deviate in some 
respects.4? 


Obviously, the two sets of ‘“‘scientific” evidence presented 
to us, the historians of ideas, are mutually contradictory. The 
“scientist of human behavior” asserts that humans are infin- 
itely plastic, and that human thought is formed by influences 
outside the individual; the biologists and the chemists present 
apparently irrefutable evidence that every individual is differ- 
ent from every other biologically — which includes mentally — 
and cannot be otherwise. If the behavioralists are right, liberal- 
ism is unquestionably an untenable illusion, because based 
upon a scientific fallacy. If the biologists are right, it is not 
necessarily dead. It may die, of course, for it is permissible to 
suppose that this unique biological mechanism called the in- 
dividual “consciousness” or “intelligence” may atrophy and 
wither away if it be not used and developed as one of the 
mechanisms of survival. If men acquiesce in the moods of the 
“age of conformity,’ and stop using their capacity to think 
critically, they may conceivably lose the capacity altogether, 
and see it become, from disuse, like the vermiform appendix, 
a useless vestigial organ for a function that has disappeared. 
But there is no observable reason why this must happen. 


VI 


What we are dealing with here is, in the last analysis, the 
question of the role, real or imagined, of the autonomous 


“ Roger J. Williams, “Chemistry Makes the Man,” Saturday Review, April 
6, 1957, PP. 42-46: p. 43. 
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human intelligence (within the limitations recognized above) 
in the course of human history. 

The liberal historian insists that this role has been real 
and effective — indeed, that all history is but the record of the 
achievements and the errors of autonomous human minds at 
work, however influenced they may have been by their own 
irrational impulses and however conditioned by society. As 
Herbert J. Muller, historian and critic, puts it, 


History has no meaning, in the sense of a clear pattern or de- 
terminate plot; but it is not simply meaningless or pointless. It has 
no certain meaning because man is free to give it various possible 
meanings. 

His freedom is sharply limited, of course. Man has to choose 
within the conditions imposed by his biological structure, his 
natural environment, and his cultural heritage. . . . Still, at any 
moment he has a wide range of choice, and is willy-nilly making 
more history. . . .48 


If the historian accepts the sociological-behavioralist posi- 
tion then all written history down to our time is, as Henry 
Ford said, “the bunk.” The behavioralist has little or no use 
for history, in any case; but should he find himself interested 
he would inevitably be faced with the task of writing it all 
over again in the terms of his own explanation of human 
behavior. 

The behavioralists, from Mannheim onward, seem to be 
driven by a compelling desire for “order,” for “unity,” for 
“consensus.” But the historian of ideas might be permitted 
to ask the speculative question, why must we have intellectual 
order, or consensus, in any case? He might recognize that the 
alternative is the intellectual “anarchy” that Mannheim so 
greatly abhorred, but what’s wrong with that? He could cer- 
tainly argue, with great plausibility, that it has been out of 
such intellectual anarchy, and especially in the liberal half- 


“H. J. Muller, The Uses of the Past (New York, 1952), p. 73 
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millenium, that many of the greatest achievements of human 
intelligence have come. The preponderant movement of 
ideas, institutions and social and political events in our time 
certainly seems to be away from the liberal outlook and to- 
ward the “sociological” one. But it is still highly debatable 
whether this trend is either necessary or inevitable. 

Indeed, even if the historian accepts the sociological- 
behavioralist point of view as to human nature and the nature 
of thought, he must still face the logical conclusion that since, 
in that view, all thought is relative to the time and place that 
produced it and, therefore, of only passing and local validity, 
the sociologist-behavioralist point of view is itself such a prod- 
uct of society and, by the same token, doomed to disappear 
as society changes in the future, as it inevitably must. 

On the other hand, there is at least some evidence to justify 
the historical critic in arguing that the liberal ideology of the 
autonomous mind, having, like science, come to stay, may be 
just the needed mechanism with which to avoid the loudly 
proclaimed decline of Western Civilization following the 
pattern of other civilizations. Toynbee himself has laid down 
the “‘laws’’ of the rise and decline of civilizations, and the chief 
law of decline appears to be marked by the arrival of the 
moment when a given society ceases to be an open society, in 
which new, intelligent responses to the challenges it faces are 
welcomed and put to use, and becomes a closed one in which 
the ruling minority refuses to receive or even consider new 
ideas that may involve the loss of its own power. If this law 
of decline can be broken by the continued application of the 
liberal premium upon new ideas and responses to the chal- 
lenges that face modern society, then decline may be evaded; 
if, on the other hand, the liberal ideology is definitely sup- 
pressed in the interest of the behavioralists’ ““other-directed” 
thought and action, this civilization may well be standing 
upon the brink of the abyss. 

Finally, if the historian adopts the point of view that the 
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men of the western world may avoid the decline of Western 
Civilization by more and better use of the free intelligence, 
two things would seem to follow: first, that they may deliber- 
ately employ the behavioralists’ technique of social con- 
ditioning through education to cultivate the use of the free 
individual intelligence, and they may — if they will — raise 
the average level of the quality of the free intelligence in 
individual men by deliberately resorting to the technique 
they use in improving their breeds of horses — by the tech- 
nique, that is, of biological breeding. Whatever they do, the 
future of liberalism appears to depend upon what use men 
make of their biologically free minds. 
































The Divine Art and Its Uses: Some 
Early English Views on the 
Utility of History 
7/2) 


STANFORD E. LEHMBERG* 


ANY centuries have passed since historians began 
pointing out the utility of their subject. Writing 
over four hundred years before the birth of Christ, 

Thucydides suggested that the present could be better under- 
stood by reading about the past.' Some twenty-five centuries 
later Dexter Perkins reaffirmed history's ‘‘practical usefulness 
in solving the problems of the present” as part of his presiden- 
tial address to members of the American Historical Associa- 
tion.? Throughout the intervening millenia many historians 
shared the convictions of the ancient Greek and the modern 
American. 

Although historians of all times have believed in the utility 
of their study, it was during the Renaissance that the praise 
of history became a subject of frequent reference. Mediaeval 
chroniclers occasionally asserted, with Roger of Wendover, 
that history provided ‘‘whatever is necessary for human wis- 
dom and salvation.”* But Renaissance writers went rather 


* Mr. Lehmberg is an Instructor in History at the University of Texas and 
a member of Alpha Omicron Chapter (University of Kansas). Research for this 
paper was done under a Fulbright scholarship in England. 

1 Thucydides, I. 22. 

* Dexter Perkins, “We Shall Gladly Teach,” American Historical Review, 
LXII (1957), 300. 

* Roger of Wendover, Flowers of History, translated by J. A. Giles (London, 
1849), I, 2. Similar passages are numerous; see especially Matthew Paris, His- 
toria Anglorum, ed. Sir Frederic Madden (London, 1866), I, 4; and Otto of 
Freising, The Two Cities, translated by Charles C. Mierow (New York, 1928), 


pp- 87-96. 
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further: they rarely missed an opportunity to laud the pleasant 
study of the past, and in their praises they suggested a number 
of specific ways in which it was useful. 

One finds a very large number of such comments on history 
in books published in England during the century beginning 
about 1530. These encomia historiae appear mainly in three 
sorts of works. A wealth of material is embedded in the 
“courtesy books’ which prescribe proper training and ap- 
propriate actions for rulers and noblemen. Introductory epis- 
tles in historical works often include a discussion of the 
values of history. There are, finally, a few books devoted en- 
tirely to comments on history. Although some of these books — 
the courtesy books in particular — are well known, the views 
of history held by their writers have never been studied 
closely.* Obviously a mere list of books praising history would 
be of no great value, and will not here be provided. This 
paper will attempt to explore the views of history and its uses 
that were common between 1530 and 1630 — and, incidentally, 
the more modern opinions which were not held then — but 
no attempt will be made to catalogue all the writers who 
joined in expressing a particular idea. 

It is frequently not easy to determine what precise values 
writers of the period would assign to history. A number of 
writers praise it in vague terms. They assert that history is a 
vital study, sadly neglected in their time, but they hardly tell 
us why they consider the neglect so serious. A good example, 
although an unusually violent one, is this outburst by Richard 
Braithwait: 

“Two brief treatments of the Tudor attitude towards history are Ruth 
Kelso, The Doctrine of the English Gentleman in the Sixteenth Century 
(Urbana, 1929), pp. 133ff., and Lily B. Campbell, ‘““The Use of Historical Pat- 
terns in the Reign of Elizabeth,” Huntington Library Quarterly, 1 (1938), 
135ff. There is also some material in H. S. Bennett, English Books and Readers, 
1475 to 1557 (Cambridge, 1952), pp. 123-135; in De Witt T. Starnes, “Purpose 
in the Writing of History,” Modern Philology, XX (1922-23), 281-300; and in 


Louis B. Wright, Middle-Class Culture in Elizabethan England (Chapel Hill, 
1935), PP- 297-338. 
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O Divine Art! O Secret mystery! The Greekes called this Discourse, 
The life of Man: for without it, he would degenerate from Man, 
and loose the best ornaments of humane nature: The light of 
Reason, the Eye of Election, ons peyas [sic], great indeed, in com- 
parison of the small esteeme this world makes of it: labouring of a 
great burthen of impiety, and huge freight of sinne, an insupport- 
able carriage & feeling her own strength vnfit for such a weight, 
yet refuseth to entertaine a companion that would willingly and 
readily lighten her burden. Distempered Age, . . . how long will 
thy intellectual eye be shut?5 


Braithwait seems to think that a golden age would return if 
gentlemen would only study history. 

Although Braithwait does not say exactly how the trans- 
formation of the world by history is to be effected, his general 
view is clear enough. History is a vast storehouse of examples, 
a great treasury of past experience which can be a guide to 
life in the present. If men would but imitate the best deeds 
of the past, why should not their age be a perfect one? The 
present may be, as Braithwait says, full of “intricate Mazes, 
vnfrequented Laborinths, places of imminent perill”: but 
one need only have recourse to historians. 


What condygne graces and thanks [asked Lord Berners, prefacing 
his translation of Froissart] ought men to gyue to the writers of 
historyes, Who with their great labours haue done so moche profyte 
to the humane lyfe? They shewe, open, manifest and declare to 
the reder by example of olde antiquitie what we shulde eschewe, 
auoyde, and vtterly flye. For when we (beynge vnexpert of 
chaunces) se, beholde, and rede the auncyent actes, gestes, and 
dedes: Howe and with what labours, daungers, and paryls they 
wer2 gested and done: They right greatly admonest, enseigne, and 
teche vs: howe we maye lede forthe our lyues.® 


* Richard Braithwait, The Schollers Medley, or An Intermixt Discourse 
upon Historicall and Poeticall Relations (London, 1614), p. 38. 

* John Bourchier Lord Berners, Here begynneth the first volum of sir lohan 
Froyssart (London, 1523), f. A ii r. (Unpaginated books will, hereafter, be re- 
ferred to, as is customary, by thus citing the folio and designating its front or 
back by r [recto] or v [verso].) 
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Lord Berners’ love of synonyms makes his writing sound un- 
commonly like a thesaurus, but the idea which he expressed 
was ordinary enough. It was held by most of his contempo- 
raries, and it was far from original with them; it had been 
expressed by a number of ancient writers, particularly Dio- 
dorus Siculus and Livy, and by such mediaeval chroniclers 
as Roger of Wendover.? One immediately questions the sin- 
cerity of writers who borrow an idea, particularly when the 
idea has become so commonplace as the view that history 
teaches through examples, and it is probably true that some 
of the comments on historical examples should be regarded 
as conventional rather than deeply felt. 

Nevertheless it does less than justice to a number of writers 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries to suppose that they 
did not really feel that their contemporaries could learn from 
historical examples. It is possible to believe in a commonplace 
just as sincerely and strongly as in an original idea, and when 
the commonplace has been supported by additional original 
comments it has obviously been considered thoughtfully and 
accepted. Such was the case with our commonplace about his- 
tory; a number of specific ways in which historical examples 
could be valuable were adduced by Renaissance writers. 

One view, not new with the Renaissance but obviously of 
particular appeal to Renaissance writers, held that history 
presented modern men with the abundant store of past knowl- 
edge and experience. Elizabethan gentlemen were thus more 
fortunate than the citizens of ancient Athens or Rome, for 
they had a larger supply of examples to guide them. In his 
preface to Plutarch’s Lives, the book most often commended 
as a source of historical examples, James Amyot suggested that 
history served mankind as memory aided each individual. “It 
may also be said,” he wrote, “that an historie is the verie 
treasurie of mans life, whereby the notable doings and sayings 
of men, and cases, (which the long continuance of time 


* Diodorus Siculus, I. 1; Livy, Preface; Roger of Wendover, Flowers, p. 1. 
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bringeth forth) are preserued from the death of forgetful- 
nesse.” ® The anonymous Englishman who wrote the Institu- 
cion of a Gentleman seconded Amyot’s comment, adding that 
the availability of such a fund of wisdom “‘sheweth vnto vs the 
happiness of oure age.’’® The statement anticipates Francis 
Bacon’s view that modern men are the ancients, since as the 
world grows older mankind has more experience to guide it, 
and Newton’s famous remark that, if he had seen farther 
than others, it was because he had stood on the shoulders of 
giants.° “How greatly is the reading of histories to be 
esteemed, which is able to furnish vs with more examples in 
one day, than the whole course of the longest life of any man 
is able to do?” asked Amyot." 

Since the present is like the past — an assumption which 
no one appears to have questioned — past experience can be 
a guide in various aspects of life. Sir Thomas Elyot thought 
that it was particularly useful for rulers in time of war; the 
young man who is to be a member of the governing class 
should read Caesar and Sallust, in whom 


he shall wene that he hereth the terrible dintes of sondry weapons, 
and ordinaunce of bataile: the conducte and policies of wise & 
expert captaines, specially in the commentaries of Iulius Caesar, 
whiche he made of his exploiture in Fraunce and Brytayne, and 
other countries nowe rekned amonge the prouinces of Germany: 
whiche boke is studiously to be radde of the princes of this realme 
of Englande and their counsailors; considering that therof maye 
be taken necessary instructions concernynge the warres agayne 

® The Lives of the Noble Grecians and Romaines, translated into English 
by Sir Thomas North from Amyot’s French version of Plutarch (London, 1603), 
f. A 4 v. The preface was written by Amyot, not North. 

® The Institucion of a Gentleman (London, 1568), f. H i r. The book was 
first published in 1555. 

1 The idea was not one of Newton’s original contributions. John of Salis- 
bury had said the same thing in the twelfth century, and the idea was doubtless 
in the mind of the artist who made one of the windows of Chartres cathedral 


show a pygmy surveying the world from the vantage point of a giant’s shoulders. 
4 Amyot, Lives, f. A5 1. 
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Irisshe men or Scottes, who be of the same rudeness and wilde 
disposition that the Suises & Britons were in the time of Caesar.12 


Elyot’s comments sound as if he believed that history repeats 
itself, and he seems to hint that contemporary events could 
be foreseen by studying the past. This raises the question of 
the predictability of the future, one with which our writers 
did not, unfortunately, concern themselves very much. Amyot 
did write that history ‘‘is a certain rule and instruction, which 
by examples past, teacheth vs to iuge of things present, and 
to foresee things to come,” but even he did not stress the point, 
and other writers did not make it at all.1* Certainly no one 
suggested the cyclical theory popular in some quarters today. 
The implied view of most writers would seem to be that one 
could foresee what the results of any particular act or series 
of acts would be, but that it was impossible to say in advance 
just which actions men might choose to make. They might 
choose to act nobly, guided by historical precedents; or their 
intellectual eyes might, as Braithwait lamented, remain shut. 

Elyot had suggested that the outcome of ancient military 
campaigns could guide modern rulers, but this was not the 
only sphere in which he thought they could be instructed by 
history. History might also show how to make states prosperous 
and how to govern them well; it could demonstrate the “‘com- 
modities and good sequele”’ of virtuous actions by the ruler 
and the “discommodies and euyll conclusion of vicious 
licence.” + An idea of new significance in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, although it had been hinted at earlier, was that the 
counsels of history were particularly necessary for rulers, who 
could not trust the motives of the living because they were 
surrounded by flatterers. A number of Renaissance writers, 
among them Elyot and Sir Thomas More, were particularly 


Sir Thomas Elyot, The Boke named the Gouernour (London, 1531), I, 
Chap. XI. 

# Amyot, Lives, f. A 4 v. 

* Elyot, The Gouernour, I, Chap. XI. 
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concerned with the problem of securing impartial counsel for 
monarchs; the first book of More’s Utopia suggests the futility 
of efforts to improve the government of a prince who is advised 
by sycophants. “Verie few . . . dare tell them the truth freely 
in all things,” wrote Amyot; very few, except the historians.” 
Historians do not lie, and they can even teach a ruler “‘to 
know the wilie flattering foxes from his sure and trustye 
friendes: good and faythfull ministers, from false feigning dis- 
semblers.” Or so thought the Bishop of Winchester, ‘Thomas 
Cooper.?@ 

The utility of historical examples did not consist alone in 
helping rulers to govern their states, however. History could 
teach those moral lessons which all men should learn. Several 
writers felt, with John Clapham, that “examples are found, 
by common experience, to be much more auaileable to the 
reforming of manners, then bare rules and precepts;” as 
Amyot puts it, “examples are of more force to moue and in- 
struct, than are the arguments and proofes of reason.” 17 This 
view did not go unchallenged, as readers of Sir Philip Sidney’s 
Apology for Poetry will recall. 


The Historian, [Sidney wrote,] scarsley gives leisure to the Moral- 
ist, to say so much, but that he loaden with old Mouse-eaten 
Records, authorizing himselfe for the most part upon other His- 
tories, whose greatest authorities are built uppon the notable foun- 
dation Heresay, having much ado to accord differing writers, & to 
pick truth out of partiality: better acquainted with a 1000 yeres 
ago, then with the present age, and yet better knowing how this 
world goes, then how his owne wit runnes, curious for Antiquities, 
& inquisitive of Novelties, a wonder to yoong folkes, & a Tyrant in 
table talke; [this historian] denieth in a great chafe, that any man 
for teaching of vertue, and vertues actions, is comparable to him.1§ 

% Amyot, Lives, f. A 6 v. 

#® Thomas Cooper, An Epitome of Chronicles (London, 1559), £. A 3 v. 

* Philomathes [pseud. of John Clapham], The Historie of England (Lon- 
don, 1602), Preface; Amyot, Lives, f. A 5 r. 

8 Sir Philip Sidney, The Defense of Poesie (Cambridge, 1904), pp. 20 ff. 
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Such a historian, Sidney thought, is wrong: the poet teaches 
morality better. Moral philosophy gives only precepts, history 
only individual examples; but poetry is able to join the two, 
teaching by universally applicable, philosophical examples. 
So said Sidney, developing an idea which he had taken, in- 
directly, from Aristotle’s Poetics. He was almost alone, how- 
ever, in questioning the applicability of historical examples. 

The moral examples which history provided were to be 
consulted as actual guides to daily life. Tutors were to show 
their students “how to imitate the person described, . . . if his 
actions be worthy;”’!® by reading history we are to learn “how 
to demean or behave our selves in all actions, how to moderate 
our affections, how to gain worthy esteeme both in our man- 
agement publike and private.’’*° More specifically, Richard 
Braithwait suggested that accounts of falls from power could 
remedy undue ambition: it is the old, familiar concept — the 
higher you rise, the farther you fall. It is somewhat more sur- 
prising to find Braithwait adding, without much conviction, 
that histories can “allay and moderate [the] brain-sicke pas- 
sion” of lovers.?! 

Several writers thought that historical examples could not 
only indicate the results of good and evil deeds; they might, 
in addition, stimulate noble actions. Budé, in a book not actu- 
ally published in England but well known by the English 
writers of courtesy books, argued that histories had prompted 
the great efforts of Alexander the Great. “I] auoit leu les his- 
toires, & en auoit bien faict son prouffit: & a cause de sa mag- 
nanimité naturelle, é estoit moult excité, & stimulé a faire 
exequutions, & exploitz de guerre en augmentation des armes, 
& renommée de Macedonie.”*? Polydore Vergil was more 
interested in the effect upon contemporary English nobles; 


# James Cleland, 'Hpw-rawWé.a or the Institution of a Young Noble Man 
(Oxford, 1607), p. 83. 

»” Braithwait, The English Gentleman (London, 1630), p. 210. 

* Braithwait, Medley, pp. g6ff. 

* Guillaume Budé, Le Livre de Institution du Prince (Paris, 1542), £. 77 v. 
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he felt that the stimulus of history would “excite Noble-men 
to insue such activity in enterprises, as they read to have been 
done by their ancestors.”’*% 

Great deeds, then, could be stimulated by the desire to imi- 
tate noble men of times past; but history could also encourage 
noble actions in another way. Many writers emphasized that 
history could act as a preservative, keeping intact for all time 
the reputations of great men. If one desired to gain fame — 
and what Renaissance man, following Petrarch, did not? — 
then one needed to act nobly and be sure that there was a 
historian about who could record the exploits. Without history 
there would be little spur to morality: in Braithwait’s words, 
“the life of the dead depends vpon the memory of the liuing: 
for without some memoriall of actions prosecuted, what differ- 
ence betwixt the valiant acts of Ithacus [Odysseus], and the 
shamefull retirednesse of Aegyschus [Aegisthus|? betwixt 
Aeneas piety, and Pigmalions cruelty?”’** Amyot made the 
point in positive terms. 


An historie also hath his manner of punishing the wicked, by the 
reproach of euerlasting infamie, wherewith it defaceth their re- 
membrance, which is a great meane to withdraw from vice, who 
otherwise would be leudly and wickedly disposed. Likewise on the 
contrary part, the immortall praise and glorie wherewith it re- 
wardeth wel-doers, is a verie liuely and sharpe spurre for men of 
noble courage and gentlemanlike nature, to cause them to aduen- 
ture vpon all manner of noble and great things.?5 


Polydore Vergil stressed this ability of history to combat 


* The Works of the Famous Antiquary Polidore Vergil, translated by John 
Langley (London, 1569), p. 36. This book actually contains only a version of 
De Inventoribus Rerum, written in 1499 and first translated into English in 
1546. 

™* Braithwait, Medley, pp. 1off. This Pygmalion is, of course, the unsavory 
character of the Aeneid —the brother of Dido and murderer of her husband 
—rather than the more familiar Pygmalion of Ovid, George Bernard Shaw, 
and My Fair Lady. 

* Amyot, Lives, f. A 5 r. Cf. the dedication to the Earl of Devonshire of 
Hobbes’ translation of Thucydides (1629). 
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oblivion in the dedication to Henry VIII of his history of 
England.** The idea that history confers immortal glory was 
not new in the sixteenth century, since it had been clearly 
stated by writers as early as Diodorus Siculus,”* but it obviously 
had special appeal to many Renaissance writers. It is interest- 
ing to see writers, among them Braithwait and Sir Thomas 
North, urging rulers to encourage good historians who might 
write of contemporary events.** If immortality is to be 
achieved through the press, it is as well to have a sympathetic 
one. 

Another claim often made for histories was that they could 
teach eloquence in speaking and good style in writing. Many 
of the ancient writers had included orations in their histories; 
these were fine examples for young men who would study the 
art of public speaking. “Since speech is the Character of man,” 
wrote Henry Peacham, the young gentleman should “labour 
first by all meanes to get the habit of a good stile in speaking 
and writing, as well English as Latine . . . be acquainted with 
many Histories: so are you to gather this Hony of Elo- 
quence.”*® Histories could suggest the form which a discourse 
should take, and they could also provide examples with which 
to enrich its content. ‘‘Let your stile . . . bee furnished with 
solid matter,’” Peacham advised. “In this Treasury or Store- 
house of History,” Braithwait wrote, ‘‘you shall finde better 
meanes than all the Helpes to Discourse whiche our weake 
Pamphleteers can publish, to enable you for discourse in all 
companies.” *! Many writers appended lists of the best histor- 
ians to follow, generally commending particularly those whose 
works included elaborate orations and moralizing comment. 

* See Denys Hay, Polydore Vergil (Oxford, 1952), pp. 152ff. 

* Diodorus Siculus, I. 1: History incites rulers, “through the immortality 
of the glory which it confers, to undertake noble deeds.” 

* Braithwait, Medley, pp. 10off.; Sir Thomas North, The Diall of Princes 
(London, 1557), £.C vv. 

* Henry Peacham, The Compleat Gentleman (London, 1622), pp. 42, 44- 


” Ibid., p. 43. 
™ Braithwait, English Gentleman, p. 220. 
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It may by now seem that sixteenth-century writers had 
mentioned every conceivable value which history might have: 
it could preserve the experience of the past, teach by examples, 
promote morality, spur men to noble deeds, retain the memory 
of great actions, and inspire eloquence. One looks in vain, 
however, for a sixteenth-century English author who says 
clearly that the study of history inculcates love of country. 
Since it is so often suggested today that there are patriotic rea- 
sons for studying the past of one’s nation, the omission seems 
surprising at first glance. Dozens of books of chronicles were 
printed, especially during Elizabeth’s reign, and it would be 
natural to expect their compilers to urge good Englishmen to 
read them for patriotic reasons. The compilers did not. With 
good reason they could have stressed their national pride: for 
how many generations have Anglo-Saxon breasts swelled at 
Shakespeare’s description of St. Crispin’s Day or his praise, 
through Gaunt’s lips, of “this other Eden, demi-Paradise”’! 
But the chroniclers were no Shakespeares, and Shakespeare 
was too busy dramatizing English history to pen a discussion 
of its utility. 

English nationalism was of course growing under the Tu- 
dors, and a nationalistic political theory was evolved to justify 
the state’s assumption of control of the church. Matthew 
Parker, Elizabeth’s first and greatest Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, even consulted history and found, to his delight, that 
the Anglo-Saxon church had been virtually independent of 
Rome. But he did not write a nationalistic history aimed at 
promoting patriotism, and a patriotic aim was not voiced in 
the history books until the seventeenth century. John Speed 
seems to have written the earliest clear statement, in his 
History of Great Britaine (1611). 


Moses, when he foresaw the destruction of his Common-wealth, 
. . . left this for a Law among the rest, and euen to remaine for 
euer, that the fathers should teach their children, and should com- 
mit vnto writing those things which the Lord in their dayes had 
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done, and enioyned the children; Likewise to enquire of the times 
that were past, euen from the first creation of man: For when as 
Empires and Kingdomes, Common weales and Cities, do end and 
perish, yet the Historie thereof do remaine and liue: . . . This 
naturall loue and true affection to our natiue countrey, we may 
further learne from the ancient Patriarks and Fathers them selues, 
who besides a desire that they had to theirs . . . commanded their 
bodies to be buried therein after death.? 


Even this is not particularly convincing. 

One reason why the patriotic effects of history were not 
stressed earlier is clear. Among serious writers, reverence for 
the classics was so great that there was little enthusiasm left 
for English history. The English chronicles were crude affairs 
compared with Thucydides or Caesar; they could hardly teach 
good style or eloquence. So they were neglected: English his- 
tory was not praised because it had not been properly written. 
Several writers of the Jacobean period deplored the neglect of 
English history under the Tudors. John Clapham wrote: 


I make no doubt, but it will be easely confessed, that there is no 
Historie so fitte for Englishmen, as the very Historie of England; 
in which (if the affection I beare to my natiue Country deceiue me 
not) there are many things (beside the necessary vse thereof) very 
well worthy to be remembered, and obserued: howsoever our 
Chronicles haue bin a long time condemned for barbarous, as 
wanting that purity of language, wherewith the Histories of many 
other Nations are adorned. And indeed I could wish, that they 
were so set forth, as our Gentlemen of England might take no lesse 
pleasure in reading the same, then they doe now in reading the 
English translations of the Roman, French, & Italian Histories, 
which, though they may be delightfull, and in some kindes profit- 
able: yet is not the knowledge of them altogether so pertinent, and 
proper to vs, as of the other, except we would desire to seeme 
Citizens of an other Countrey, and strangers in our owne.*? 


Edmund Bolton, in a treatise on history, also lamented that 


* John Speed, The History of Great Britaine (London, 1611), f. Mm 2 v. 
* Philomathes [Clapham] Historie of England, ff. A 3 v-A 4r. 
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there was no satisfactory history of England; “having had all 
other Honours, [England] only wanteth that.’’** Both Bolton 
and Clapham praised Sir Thomas More’s History of Richard 
III as coming closest to the sort of history they advocated; but 
it was an isolated, imperfect example. 

We may note one last use of history, one which many mod- 
ern historians would seriously question. It was suggested by 
Sir Walter Raleigh in the preface to his History of the World, 
the H. G. Wells’ Outline of its day. Raleigh’s view is a sur- 
prising throw-back to the mediaeval conception of history; he 
thinks that history is intended to show us God’s judgments. 
“GODS judgments vpon the greater and greatest,” Raleigh 
wrote, “haue been left to posterity; first, by those happy hands 
which the Holy Ghost hath guided; and Secondly, by their 
vertue, who haue gathered the acts and ends of men, mighty 
and remarkable in the world.’’** Various reasons for the fall 
of empires may be given by “those who ground their opinions 
on second causes,” but a divinely-planned destiny is the really 
valid reason. And so, for thirty-six folio pages, Raleigh fills his 
preface with examples of God’s wrath. It is hardly fascinating 
reading. 

Perhaps many of Raleigh’s contemporaries remained scep- 
tical of the particular use of history which he emphasized. 
They could afford to do so; there were enough substantial 
reasons for thinking history useful. And it was certainly pleas- 
ant, as almost every writer admitted. Sir Thomas Elyot refer- 
red to history as a study offering “incomparable delectation,” *° 


“Edmund Bolton, Hypercritica, in Joseph Haselwood (ed.), Ancient Criti- 
cal Essays upon English Poets and Poetry (London, 1815), II, 223. The treatise 
was written about 1610. 

*® Sir Walter Raleigh, The History of the World (London, 1614), f. A 2 v. 
Thomas Blundevill, too, thought that one of the reasons for studying history 
was “that we may learne thereby to acknowledge the prouidence of God, 
whereby all things are gouerned and directed,” but he did not emphasize the 
point. See True Order and Method of Wryting and Reading Hystories (London, 
1574), £. F ii v. 

*® Elyot, The Gouernour, I, Chap. XI. 
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while Amyot pointed out the nature of the pleasure spe- 
cifically. 


If we find a certaine singular pleasure, in hearkening to such as be 
returned from some long voyage, and do report things which they 
haue seene in strange countries, . .. how much more ought we to 
be rauished with delight and wondering, to behold the study of 
mankind, and the true successe of things, which antiquitie hath 
and doth bring forth from the beginning of the world, as the set- 
ting vp of Empires, the ouerthrow of Monarchies, the rising and 
falling of Kingdoms, and all things else worthy admiration, and 
the same liuely set forth in the faire, rich, and true table of 
Eloquence? ? 


Elyot made the delight seem even more thrilling. 


What pleasure is it, in one houre, to beholde those realmes, cities, 
sees, ryuers, and mountaynes, that uneth [hardly] in an olde 
mannes life can nat be iournaide and pursued: what incredible 
delite is taken in beholding the diuersities of people, beastis, foules, 
fisshes, trees, frutes, and herbes: to knowe the sondry maners and 
conditions of people, and the varietie of their natures, and that 
in a warme studie or perler, without perill of the see, or daunger 
of longe and paynfull iournayes: I can nat tell what more pleasure 
shulde happen to a gentil witte, than to beholde in his owne house 
euery thynge that with in all the worlde is contained.** 


Amyot goes so far as to suggest that the pleasure of reading 
history can cure diseases; he cites the case of Alphonso of 
Naples, supposedly healed by reading Quintus Curtius’ 
account of the deeds of Alexander the Great. 

Having read such accounts of the delights afforded by his- 
tories, one may wonder whether the pleasure is perhaps the 
thing which really mattered to sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century writers. Were they rationalizing, suggesting that his- 
tory was extremely useful merely to justify the happy hours 


* Amyot, Lives, f. A 6r. 
* Elyot, The Gouernour, I, Chap. XI. 
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they spent reading it? Perhaps; but the question would not 
have occurred to them, and, if resurrected, they would almost 
certainly answer it negatively. There can be little doubt that 
they read history — and urged their contemporaries to do so 
— largely because they thought it was of vital utility. It was 
fortunate that so necessary a discipline was also so pleasant, 
but the study would have been worthwhile even if it had been 
the most difficult in the world. It was a significant part of the 
training of the English gentleman, that ideal union of thought 
and action: history was one of the academic studies on which 
he was to ground his active political career. This is clearly the 
impression given by such an admirable summary of the case 
for history as John Stow’s. 


Amongeste other Bookes, which are in this our learned age pub- 
lished in gret nombres, there are fewe, eyther for the honestie of 
the matters, or commoditie whiche they bringe to the common 
wealth, or for the pleasauntnes of the studie and reading, to be 
preferred before the Chronicles and Histories: what examples of 
men deseruinge immortalitye, or exploits worthy great renowne, 
of vertuous liuing of the posteritie to be embraced, of wise handel- 
ing of waighty affayres, diligently to be marked, and aptly to be 
applyed: what incouragement of nobilitie to noble feates, what 
discouragement of vnnatural subiectes from wicked treasons, perni- 
tious rebellions and damnable Doctrines: to conclude, what per- 
swasions to honesty, godlines, & vertue of all sort, what disswasions 
from the contrarie is not plentifully in them to be found? So that 
it is as hard a matter for the Readers of Chronicles, in my fansie, 
to passe withoute some colors of wisedome, . . . as it is for a wel- 
fauored man to walke vp and downe in the hotte parching sonne, 
and not be therwith sonne-burned.°® 


Could the divine art wish a better encomium than Stow’s 
panegyric? 


*® John Stow, A Summarie of Englyshe Chronicles (London, 15,70), “Epistle”. 
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The Spirit of Carlyle in the Old South 
MH 


GERALD M. STRAKA* 


“ HE spirit of Thomas Carlyle is abroad in the land,” 


stated the Southern Quarterly Review in 1848; and in 

the South, this truth became increasingly apparent as 
the decade of the 1850's passed to the “irrepressible conflict.” 
Carlyle’s virulent attacks on what seemed to him the sham 
and injustice of the modern world, raised up in the ante- 
bellum South a sympathetic reaction against forces which 
seemed to threaten the delicate fabric of Southern life: indus- 
trialism, emancipation, and democracy. 

Carlyle had reached the zenith of his powers by 1850.1 
Sartor Resartus (1833) and Past and Present (1843) had estab- 
lished him as one of the leading critics of contemporary life. 
Heroes and Hero Worship (1841) had shown him to be, if not 
a brilliant philosopher, at least a powerful social theorist. The 
French Revolution (1837) and The Letters of Cromwell (1845) 
had given him a reputation for historical scholarship. But 
what ensured Carlyle’s fame among his contemporaries, and 
what guaranteed him a regular reading audience, was that he 
was felt to be as serious and as earnest as any practical man 
could be. So it was that when in 1850 Latter-Day Pamphlets 
appeared, the reading public crowded the book stalls to learn 
what the sensitive mind of Carlyle made of the latter-day. 

To ‘Thomas Carlyle, democratic nationalism and the 
frightful picture of the 1848 revolts on the Continent were 
the prophetic vision of things to come in England. To his 

* Mr. Straka is a doctoral candidate and teaching assistant in English 
History at the University of Wisconsin, and a member of Delta Phi Chapter. 
Che work of which this paper is a part was written at the University of Virginia 


under a National Woodrow Wilson fellowship. 
*See David Alec Wilson, Carlyle at His Zenith, 1848-1852 (London, 1927). 
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way of thinking, ‘“‘mobocracy” and the final ruin of civiliza- 
tion were inevitable, unless the labor question could be solved. 
So wrought-up over fears of anarchy was he, that for the first 
and only time in his life he considered going into Parliament. 
“I felt that nothing could prevent me from getting up in the 
House and saying all that,” he said, referring to the message 
of his Latter-Day Pamphlets. 

The theme of the eight pamphlets, and, indeed, of all 
Carlyle’s works, was man and the universe governed by “the 
Everlasting Laws of Nature.” The universe was seen as a har- 
monious whole, all parts acting in conjunction for the benefit 
of the whole, and cooperating and abiding by the law to their 
mutual satisfaction —all, that is, except man, who had de- 
parted from the universal natural pattern of hierarchy. 
Democracy was described as “monstrous, loud, blatant, in- 
articulate as the voice of chaos.’’* “. . . Democracy, we appre- 
hend, is forever impossible! So much, with certainty of loud 
astonished contradiction from all manner of men at present, 
but with sure appeal to the Law of Nature and the ever-abid- 
ing Fact, may be suggested and asserted once more. The Uni- 
verse itself is a Monarchy and Hierarchy. . . .”* According 
to Carlyle, the sham of equalitarian principles consisted in 
ignoring the fact that some few men are born to govern, and 
government by ballot-box would deny the essential of natural 
aristocracy. 

To Carlyle, the failure of the emancipation policy in the 
West Indies stood as an indictment against the Anglo-Saxon 
race, the consequence of foolishly ignoring the nature of 
things. He had studied the romanticized figure of the noble 
savage, and would have none of the fanciful notions of a book 
like Harriet Martineau’s Toussaint L’Ouverture: “How she 
has made such a beautiful ‘Black Washington’ or ‘Washington- 


* Ibid., p. 300. 
* Thomas Carlyle, Latter-Day Pamphlets (New York, 1872), p. 5. 
* Ibid., p. 19. 
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Christ-Macready’ . . . of a rough-handed, hard-headed, semi- 
articulate gabbling Negro. . . .’”> He felt he must warn the 
people, and in the spirit of an Old Testament prophet, he 
penned his damning attack, “Occasional Discourse on the 
Negro Question” for Fraser’s Magazine (December, 1849). 

Carlyle advocated nothing short of unlimited imperial ex- 
pansion and enslavement for “Quashee:” ‘Wherever, in 
British territory, there exists a Black man, and needful work 
to the just extent is not to be got out of him, such a law [of 
slavery], in defect of better, should be brought to bear upon 
said Black man!’’® 

Carlyle lived out the decade of the fifties in the glow of his 
righteousness. He devoted himself to his magnum opus, Fred- 
erick the Great, the ‘Last of the Kings,” the first two volumes 
of which appeared in 1858. Frederick became the Bible of the 
Hohenzollerns, while the Latter-Day Pamphlets provided an 
argument for conservatism everywhere. 

The climate of Southern opinion had experienced a shift 
in the wind since Jefferson's time. By 1850, the South had 
taken a turn to the right, and had begun to think not only in 
terms of the South, but of the South as a nation. Sectionalism 
was becoming nationalism. Perhaps a leading cause was the 
increase in the number of those who found in slavery nothing 
of which to be ashamed. History, the laws of economics, and 
the Bible were put in use to show the superiority of the slave 
system over free society. The South became more and more 
conscious of a desire to establish cultural and intellectual in- 
dependence. Slavery, as an economic necessity, had to be de- 
fended against the increasing abolitionist propaganda from 
the North. Pleas were made by men like William Gilmore 
Simms for a pure Southern literature, based on Southern life 
and tradition and using local settings, in the hope of ending 


* Quoted in Emery Neff, Carlyle (London, 1932), pp. 226-227. 
* Carlyle, “Occasional Discourse on the Negro Question,” Fraser’s Magazine, 
XL (January, 1850), 677. 
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this influence. But the South was by no means blind to what 
others across the sea were doing. The German romanticists, 
Schiller, Fichte, and Herder were seen striving after national 
expression. The idealic writings of Thackeray and Tennyson 
were widely read.’ But the dispeptic style of Thomas Carlyle 
found a special place in the Southern mind. 

Carlyle had received his first moneys from the sale of 
American editions of his works while he was still relatively 
unknown in England.® By the late 1840's, his fame was en- 
sured at home, and his popularity in the Old South waxed 
greater than ever. 


The spirit of Thomas Carlyle is abroad in the land. The strong 
thinker, the earnest soul, is making an impress wherever the Saxon 
tongue and Saxon blood prevail. Here, in our Western World, 
even more than in his own native Isle, is the advocate of faith and 
sincerity and work, the delineator of man unclothed, the investi- 
gator of the great secrets of the Past and the Present, beginning to 
be appreciated.® 


Thus in 1848, the Southern Quarterly Review expressed in- 
debtedness to the Scottish pamphleteer. Carlyle “is every way 
suited to the young American mind,” the article says, for the 
“doctrine of Hero-worship . . . is an essential element of re- 
publican nature. . . . The mass of men have always been 
dependent on the superior mind.” Carlyle was the one great 
author who fought the literary battle abroad in defense of 
what the South believed: 


There are still very many minds at the North not yet possessed 


™See Avery O. Craven, The Growth of Southern Nationalism, 1848-1861 
[History of the South, V1] (Baton Rouge, 1953), especially chapter VII, “The 
Center Shifts,” 172-206; and, Rollin G. Osterweiss, Romanticism and National- 
ism in the Old South (New Haven, 1949), chapter III, “European Ideas in 
Transit,” pp. 24-40. 

* See letter from Carlyle to Emerson, March 16, 1838, C. E. Norton, ed., in 
Carlyle and Emerson Correspondence, 1, (Boston, 1892), 151-157. 

®“Carlyle’s Works,” Southern Quarterly Review, XIV (July, 1848), 77. 

1° [bid., p. 88. 
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by the “madness of folly” on the subject of slavery, and who regard 
the question in much the same light that we do; but in E ngland 
it seems to have extended to all ranks and conditions. ... We are 
able, however, to point with satisfaction to two distinguished ex ex 
ce ptions: to the London Times, the ablest newspaper in the outhe 
and to Thomas Carlyle, the greatest, the wisest, and the bravest 
living author... .™! 


Carlyle was generally ranked second to none in the esteem of 
the South. His ideas on strong government, slavery, and the 
laws of nature earned for him the title, “the profoundest 
thinker who writes the English language.” !* William Gilmore 
Simms thus pictured Carlyle: “. . . we have in latter days 
seen Carlyle, boldly looking through all the mists and mys- 
tifications on the subject, and probing it [slavery] with an 
independent analysis, with which neither prescription, nor 
prejudices, nor selfish policy, could be permitted to inter- 
fere.’’!5 He seemed to the South the one ray of hope in a world 
gone mad on talk of reform and emancipation, and for this 
reason Carlyle was given “the honor of presiding over the 
Republic of letters.” 

When the “Negro Question” appeared in Fraser's Maga- 
zine in December, 1849, as the overture to the Latter-Day 
Pamphlets, reaction in the North was mixed,’ but in the 


“British and American Slavery,” Southern Quarterly Review, XXIV 
(October, 1853), 410. 

*“The Counter Current, or Slavery Principle,” DeBow’s Review, XXI 
(July, 1856), 9g. 

* William Gilmore Simms, The Pro-Slavery Argument (Philadelphia, 1853), 
PP- 197-198. 

““Carlyle and Macaulay,” Southern Literary Messenger, XIV (August, 
1848), 476. 

*See John Greenleaf Whittier, Literary Recreations and Miscellanies 
(Boston, 1854), pp. 34-47: “A late number of Fraser’s Magazine contains an 
article bearing the unmistakable impress of the Anglo-German peculiarities of 
Thomas Carlyle, entitled ‘An Occasional Discourse on the Negro Question,’ 
which would be interesting as a literary curiosity were it not in spirit and 
tendency so unspeakably wicked as to excite in every rightminded reader a 
feeling of amazement and disgust.” — “Thomas Carlyle on the Slave Question,” 
P- 34. 
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South it was well received. The article did much to establish 
Carlyle among Southerners as an advocate of their form of 
society. When the “Negro Question” was attacked by British 
and American critics, a “Carolinian” (probably E. J. Pringle) 
published a defense of Carlyle and Southern slavery in 
Fraser’s.° The “Discourse” was reprinted in its entirety in the 
1851 edition of John Campbell’s Negro-Mania," and when 
De Bow’s Review reprinted it under the title, “Carlyle on 
West Indian Emancipation,” the editor’s introduction ex- 
plained why it was given space: 


It is a piece of pungent satire, upon the whole body of pseudo 
philanthropists, who, within the last few years, have been a curse 
to our own country, as well as to England. The West India question 
is, for the first time, put in its true light before the English people, 
. .. We are sure that he [the reader] will agree with us, that the 
case of Quashee is disposed of with a master hand, and left in its 
nakedness, without a single prop or support. When British writers 
can so speak, it is time for Northern fanaticism to pause and 
reflect.1§ 


Latter-Day Pamphlets appeared a few months after “The 
Negro Question.” The Southern critics noted how these pro- 
ductions had “been met with a universal hoot and sneer 
throughout Europe and America; ... and yet they may 
prove veritable inspirations in strange guise. .. .”1® The 
solitariness of the Scot’s position prompted Southern critics 
to view Carlyle as an Old Testament prophet, a modern 
“preacher” writing the Book of Ecclesiastes for the latter day, 
unheeded and unhonored in his own nation: “Jerusalem fur- 


#*“Slavery in the Southern States,” Fraser’s Magazine, XLVI (October, 
1852), 476-490. 

** John Campbell, Negro-Mania (Philadelphia, 1851), chapter XVI consists 
of Carlyle’s “Discourse,” pp. 502-520. 

*“Carlyle on West Indian Emancipation,” DeBow’s Review, VII (June, 
1850), 527. 

*G. F. Holmes, “Latter-Day Pamphlets,” Southern Quarterly Review, 
XVIII (November, 1855), 316. 
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nishes by no means the solitary example of a community ac- 
customed to kill the prophets, and stone them that were sent 
unto her. . . .”*° George Fitzhugh saw the “slavery principle 
. . . inculcated throughout those eloquent pamphlets. 

Much and rigorous government” was prescribed as the cure 
for society, and “‘slavery, for the lazy, reprobate, and idle.’’** 

Not all Southern criticism of the Pamphlets was favorable 
however. The reviewer for the Southern Literary Messenger, 
in open hostility, turned one of Carlyle’s phrases against his 
work: “To borrow an expression from the pamphlet itself, it 
is a farrago of ‘fatal, infinite nonsense.’ "2? The Messenger was 
most effective in pointing out the weakness of Carlyle’s 
nebulous solution for the latter-day problems: “Most wor- 
shipful Sir Oracle, you tell us we are but mice — that our so- 
called Liberty is a terrible cat, with claws and talons for our 
destruction — and that the only remedy is to put a bell upon 
her. Now, if you please, be good enough to teach us how to 
bell the cat.”** But the Messenger was one of the few 
exceptions. 

The Quarterly Review took a definite sectional stand: 
“Carlyle has offended the people of the North, since he has 
come out, sensibly, philosophically, and like a man, superior 
to cant and false philanthropy in favor of negro slavery.” *4 
Perhaps with the example of the Messenger in mind, the 
Quarterly commented: “But the wonder is, to see so many of 
our Southern presses —not having read these pamphlets — 
actually repeating the clamours of their Yankee file-leaders — 
actually denouncing, in their abominable blindness, one of 
their best friends and champions.”*> As time went on, the 
Pamphlets played an ever-increasing role in Southern thought: 

” Ibid. 

™“The Counter Current,” loc. cit., p. 93.- 

* Southern Literary Messenger, XVI (April, 1850), 254. 

* Ibid., p. 255. 


* Southern Quarterly Review, XVII (July, 1850), 509. 
* Ibid. 
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“It is time that the study of Aristotle’s Politics and Economics 
were revived. That work and the Latter Day Pamphlets of Mr. 
Carlyle, furnish the best refutations of socialism and abolition. 
They should both be text books in our colleges. . . .”’*8 

“Organization of labor is precisely the question of ques- 
tions for all governments whatsoever,” Carlyle had said. Labor 
should be channeled into useful endeavors, and the state 
should take an active leadership in seeing to it that the cap- 
tainless masses are guided, under the “beneficent whip’’ if 
necessary, in order to prevent the sinking of all civilization.*" 
The South found this doctrine of labor sound and reasonable. 
Mr. Carlyle was regarded as the “spokesman for the laboring 
classes,’ propounding ideas for labor’s benefit.** In “The 
People,” an article which appeared in the Southern Quarterly 
in 1854, Carlyle’s way was seen as the only true path to the 
utopia of such democrats as Kossuth, the Hungarian liberal, 
who toured America in 1852 seeking arms and money for 
European democratic forces: 


We would not have the people turn away from Kossuth, or from 
Carlyle. Let them listen to Kossuth, guardedly, with the hope of 
reaching to his standard, at some distant day. Let them look to 
Carlyle, and to history for what they for the most part, now are. 
If they are wise they will see more of true love for them in the 
strong, almost sublime, feeling of the Englishman, than in the 
fluent flattery of the Magyar. If they would realize the Utopia of 
the latter, it can only be through the acceptance of the hard truths 
of the former. If they yearn after “inspiration,” they must realize 
that the only path, to “inspiration,” is through rough and hard 
training... .*9 

* “Black Republicanism in Athens,” DeBow’s Review, XXIII (July, 1857), 
™ * Carlyle, “Occasional Discourse,” p. 675; Wilson, op. cit., pp. 2g and 234; 
Carlyle, Pamphlets, p. go. 

* “The Conflict of Capital and Labor,” Russell’s Magazine, III (July, 1858), 
297- 
7 * “The People,” Southern Quarterly Review, XXV (January, 1854), 40-41. 
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Only in labor can man find his true purpose in life, said 
Carlyle, for only by the sweat of his brow will he live: 


We would speak to those who are not seduced by the false senti- 
ments and fine phrases of pretended philanthropists—we would 
address ourselves to those who believe that even Carlyle has dis- 
covered that “labor is a debt due to humanity’’—that the sufferings 
incident to labor are not confined to any climate or complexion, 
and must ever remain whilst the primal curse rests on man.°® 


George Fitzhugh, the most influenced of Carlyle’s South- 
ern disciples, felt as Carlyle, that strong leadership was the 
only practical answer to the organization of labor question. 
“No association, no efficient combination of labor can be ef- 
fected till men give up their liberty of action and subject 
themselves to a common despotic head or ruler.’’*! Fitzhugh, 
who had made his mark on the public mind with his contribu- 
tions to De Bow’s Review, his Sociology for the South (1854), 
and his Cannibals All! or the Failure of Free Society (1857), 
had been flattered to find that his ideas corresponded closely 
with those of the Scottish pamphleteer: “The very titles of our 
works are synonomous — for the ‘Latter Day’ is the ‘Failure of 
Free Society.’ ’*? But Fitzhugh shared with his master not only 
his ability to criticise the evils of the time, but the same failure 
to present a solution, leaving this to the nebulous rule that as 
population grows, so must government: 


We (for we are a Socialist) agree with Mr. Carlyle, that the action 
of free society must be reversed. That, instead of relaxing more 
and more the bonds that bind man to man, you must screw them 


"A Few Thoughts on Slavery,” Southern Literary Messenger, XX (April, 


1854), 195. 

™ George Fitzhugh, Sociology for the South, or the Failure of Free Society 
(Richmond, 1854), p. 61. 

“Fitzhugh, Cannibals All! (Richmond, 1857), p. xx. See Harvey Wish’s 
excellent studies, George Fitzhugh, Propangandist of the Old South [Southern 
Biography Series] (Baton Rouge, 1943); and George Fitzhugh, Conservative of 
the Old South (Charlottesville, 1938). 
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up more closely... . / And this is eminently true in America, where 
from the nature of things, as society becomes older and population 
more dense, more of government will be required.%% 


The slavery question — for the South an obvious corollary 
to the labor question — found one of its basic defenses in the 
theory of the Negro’s racial inferiority. Here again Carlyle 
added weight to Southern argument. Thomas R. R. Cobb, 
the Georgia legalist who defended slavery, concluded with 
Carlyle that the Negroes are by nature “*. . . servants to those 
that are born lords . . . [over them].’”’** The “Negroes of 
the Congo . . . exhibit the most disgusting moral, as well as 
physical portraits of man. And yet, we repeat with Carlyle, 
‘not a bad fellow either, this poor Quashee, when tolerably 
guided.’ Guidance, however, he does need.”** Thus it was 
presumed that the only relationship possible between the races 
was black subordination to white authority, for not only did 
this seem natural, but, as Carlyle pointed out, it was just to 
the inferior race. The apparent folly of the abolitionists was 
that they 


would permit the horse and the negro to luxuriate in liberty in 
the summer and starve in winter. Not so a sensible Englishman and 
profound philosopher like Carlyle, to whom we are indebted for 
this illustration. He thinks the liberated negroes in the West Indies 
are no more operated on in the regulation of their lives, by reason, 
than the horse or the ox. But like the ox and ass, the negro may 
be domesticated; he is not like the Indian of America, an animal 
feroe naturae.*® 


To the South, Carlyle vindicated slavery “by shewing that 
each of its apparent relaxations in England has injured the 
laboring class.” *? The abolition of slavery by England was a 


* Fitzhugh, Cannibals All!, pp. 369-370. 

“Thomas R. R. Cobb, An Inquiry into the Law of Negro Slavery, I. 
(Philadelphia, 1858), go. 

*® “Negro-Mania,” DeBow’s Review, XII (May, 1852), 518. 

* Fitzhugh, Sociology, pp. 286-287. 

* Fitzhugh, Cannibals, p. xxi. 
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prime example of the failure of emancipation to better the 
conditions of laborers, even of white laborers: 


... the working classes of Britain compare unfavorably with many 
slaveholding countries. . . . Carlyle compares the condition of the 
Saxon slave with the modern peasant; and, after showing its prefer- 
ableness, concludes, ‘Liberty, I am told, is a divine thing. Liberty, 
when it becomes the liberty to die by starvation is not so divine.” 38 


By 1858, Carlyle was regarded by most Southern writers, 
not only as a great theorist, but as a friend and teacher as 
well. The first two volumes of Frederick the Great appeared in 
that year and were warmly received: “For our own part, we 
are always ready to listen to Mr. Carlyle whenever the spirit 
may move him to utterance. . . . We owe Mr. Carlyle much; 
he has come as a friend and invaluable teacher to many minds; 
and his books are to be cherished as a possession forever.’’*® 
Even the Literary Messenger, so caustic eight years before, 
came to an understanding with Carlyle: 


Perhaps since Macaulay’s History of England, no book has been 
looked for with more eager expectation than this. ... The time 
has gone by for any remarks on the extraordinary style of this 
author. ... We must accept the style as a fact, ... and admit that, 
after all, it is capable of effects in the hands of its master more vivid 
and powerful, perhaps, than are produced by any other writer of 
English at the present day.*° 


De Bow’s came out with a sixteen-page article on Carlyle’s 
Frederick filled with encomiums for the man and his work, 
and giving a vivid picture of the militant South in the summer 
of 1860: 


In most of Christendom, society is dissolved, disintegrated and de- 
moralized; and we fully concur with Mr. Carlyle, “What then 


* Cobb, op. cit., p. cxxxi. 
® Russell’s Magazine, 1V (December, 1858), 276, 281. 
“ Southern Literary Messenger, XXVII (November, 1858), 393. 
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must be a new world, if there is to be any world much longer!” 
Our seceding States best understand and practice the art of govern- 
ment. Admirable models for a “‘New World” may be found there. 
... A master race necessarily improves upon itself, and practices 
as severe a drill as it subjects its inferiors to... . The gentlemen of 
the South are better horsemen, better marksmen, have more phys- 
ical strength and activity, and can endure more fatigue than their 
slaves. Besides, they have the lofty sentiments and high morals of 
a master race, that would render them unconquerable. Their time 
is occupied in governing their slaves and managing their farms— 
they are slaves themselves to their duties, and have no taste for 
that prurient love of licentious liberty which has depraved and 
demoralized free society.*! 


When the Civil War finally erupted, it proved the most 
distressing event in Carlyle’s long life. He saw in the conflict 
only the “self-murder of a million brother Englishmen, for the 
sake of sheer phantasms, and totally false theories upon the 
Nigger.” #? Thus he cursed the War as the “Nigger-Agony.” * 
As for the cause of the War, Carlyle’s dicta on the subject was 
a simple: ‘““Why, the difference between the North and the 
South in relation to the nigger is just this, — the South says to 
the nigger ‘God bless you! and be a slave,’ and the North says, 
‘God damn you! and be free.’ ’’** His only published comment 
on the war was a short dialogue which appeared in Macmil- 
lan’s Magazine, entitled, ‘““The American Iliad in a Nutshell:” 


Peter of the North (to Paul of the South).—“Paul, you unaccount- 
able scoundrel, I find you hire your servants for life, not by the 
month or year as I do! You are going straight to Hell, you ————!” 
Paul.—“Good words, Peter! The risk is my own; I am willing to 
take the risk. Hire you your servants by the month or the day and 
get straight to Heaven; leave me to my own method.” 


“ “Frederick the Great, by Thomas Carlyle,” DeBow’s Review, XXIX 
(August, 1860), 155-156. 

“ Carlyle, Reminiscences, J. A. Froude, ed.; (New York, 1872), p. 309. 

* Wilson, Zenith, p. 53. 

“DPD. A. Wilson and D. W. MacArthur, Carlyle in Old Age, 1865-1881 
(London, 1934), p- 192. 
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Peter.—“No, I won't. I will beat your brains out first!” (And is 
trying dreadfully ever since, but cannot yet manage it.)— 

T. C. 

gd May, 1863* 


Some Southerners had tried to enlist Carlyle’s aid in sup- 
port of their cause, and by 1864 “there was now a Virginian 
at each ear, not only of Carlyle, but of some other literary 
men... .”*® One of those Virginians was a Dr. Hodge of 
Richmond. After their introduction, Carlyle “became the 
hearer, listened with intense interest, his eyes filled with 
tears” while Dr. Hodge ‘described the scenes of the War 
through which he had just passed.” #7 John R. Thompson, an- 
other Virginia caller, carried on “an active propaganda in the 
interest of the South” ** among Carlyle and other literary men. 
Thompson, the former editor of the Southern Literary Mes- 
senger, kept a daily journal of his Continental trip in 1864. 
The entry for October 14, records a pleasant evening with 


the great Thomas Carlyle at 58 Cheyne Row—Chelsea. . . . He ran 
off into table-talk about tea and coffee, pipes and tobacco, and then 
inquired about the Confederacy, its resources, its army, its supplies 
of food, its powder, and read us a letter from Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son in which the Yankee philosopher declared that the struggle 
going on in America was the great Battle of Humanity. Mr. Carlyle 
said he could make no sense of this at all.*® 


On November 19, Thompson called again: “Mr. Carlyle made 
many inquiries concerning General Lee whom he greatly ad- 


“Carlyle, “The American Iliad in a Nutshell,” Macmillan’s Magazine, 
VIII (July, 1863), go1. 

“ Moncure D. Conway, Autobiography, I (New York, 1904), 306. 

“D. A. Wilson, Carlyle to Threescgre-and-Ten, 1853-1865 (London, 1929), 
Pp. 538-539. Although Wilson gives the name “Hodge,” he probably means 
Dr. Moses Drury Hoge, a Presbyterian minister who went to England in 1862 
to obtain Bibles for the Confederate troops. See D. A. B. 

“ Conway, op. cit., p. 365. 

“ John R. Thompson's Journal for 1864 (McGregor Collection of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Charlottesville), entry of October 14. 
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mires.” °° Jefferson Davis also received the esteem of the latter- 
day prophet. Carlyle declared that looking at the war, Davis 
seemed to him one of the manliest actors in it, and whatever 
the jury might say at his trial, the grand jury of mankind had 
already declared him not guilty.5! He had apparently corres- 
ponded with Davis during and after the war, but the letters 
have never been examined. Years after the war, Carlyle re- 
called his feelings at about the time of Davis's capture: 


Amongst the last things she [Jane Carlyle] told me that evening 
was, with deep sympathy, “Mr. Thompson (a Virginian who some- 
times came) called one night: he says there is little doubt they will 
hang President Davis!” upon which I almost resolved to write a 
pamphlet upon it, had not I myself been so ignorant about the 
matter, so foreign to the whole abominable fratricidal “war.” . . . 
In a day or two I found I could not enter upon that thrice abject 
Nigger-delirium, . . . and that probably I should do poor Davis 
nothing but harm. 


The “Nigger-Agony” closed and the “American Iliad” was 
complete. Carlyle, during those five years, had written steadily 
on Frederick and had not gotten to the bottom of the Amer- 
ican affair. Although he seems to have sympathized with the 
South, he had “respected the desire of the Americans to pre- 
serve their Union.’’** But, inasmuch as both parties chose war 
as a means of deciding political issues, Carlyle, the hero-wor- 
shipper, the supposed believer in force, power, and might, 
could not hope for anything to come out of the bitter contest. 

Carlyle’s influence on the growth of Southern nationalism 
is obvious. It is the nature of that influence with which we are 
concerned; and in this consideration, first let it be stated that 
one segment of Southern thought perhaps had taken Carlyle’s 
doctrine of the hero too literally, losing faith in government 


® Ibid., entry of November 19; see also December 14. 
® Wilson and MacArthur, op. cit., pp. 89-90. 

" Carlyle, Reminiscences, p. 309. 

* Conway, op. cit., p. 363. 
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by law and wishing to substitute government by men. To those 
like George Fitzhugh, Carlyle was a socialist who prescribed 
despotic centralization for the ills of modern society. While 
concurring that this was the only practical solution, they modi- 
fied Carlyle’s love for the single despot by stating that the des- 
potism of a landed aristocracy could be as efficient and as good 
as a Frederick William. 

Beyond this, the Southern theorists were as vague as Car- 
lyle in prescribing a positive program of conservative policy. 
Historically, conservatism has usually suffered because, by its 
very nature, it has had to move slowly, and thus has had to 
accept changes, merely because they were accomplished facts. 
The conservative South of the 1850's found itself faced by an 
increasing clamor that it reform itself, especially on the slave 
question. E. J. Pringle, in his defense of Carlyle’s “Negro 
Question,” stated the South’s position in relation to its critics: 


To preach distant reform is very cheap philanthropy,—the cheaper 
in proportion to the distance. The feeling of self-satisfaction exists 
without the necessity of personal sacrifice. . . . The South has, 
however, within a few years, instead of quietly accepting the con- 
clusions of the world without, been earnestly pressing for a solu- 
tion of the problem required of her. If she can be spared the 
suggestion of a violent philanthropy that outruns her well-con- 
sidered plans of reform, she may hope to develop the moral ques- 
tion of slavery aequo pede with the economical question."4 


But this statement was made before the slavery issue domi- 
nated the political scene, and before the South was forced to 
fall back on reactionary defenses. 

Carlyle, the leading English conservative, had been forced 
in indignation to fall back on reactionary tactics. He too 
searched for a positive program that would not sacrifice prin- 
ciple; and, like the South, he failed to find an adequate solu- 
tion. Ultimately, both Carlyle and the South were forced, in 
want of any agreeable alternative, to defend the status quo. 


* “Slavery in the Southern States,” pp. 476 and 489. 
) PP: 47 459 
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The reason, then, for Carlyle’s popularity in the Old South 
was that he appealed to two main groups: those, like Pringle, 
who could still admit the need for reform, and those, like 
George Fitzhugh, who found no need for reform but rather 
desired an intensification of existing conditions. The former 
found Carlyle a friend who warned of the dangers of “false 
philanthropy” and too rapid reform; the latter found the Scot 
an ally who proposed slavery and strong government for the 
world. Carlyle thus was considered both a rational conserva- 
tive reformer, and a power-loving believer in the divine right 
aristocracy. 

One last question poses itself: were the Southerners right 
in interpreting Carlyle as they did? He never published a di- 
rect opinion on the South. He had condemned West Indian 
policy, but he did not support outright the South’s slavery 
system. Perhaps he did not mean what he said, for he later 
described Latter-Day Pamphlets as ‘““Wrongish, every word of 
them.”’®> Moncure Conway, the Virginia liberal, recorded this 
conversation with Carlyle: 


The Southerners quite misunderstood Carlyle. One evening Mrs. 
Carlyle mentioned that after Carlyle had written his “Latter-Day 
Pamphlet” on the negro question, suppressed in the Northern edi- 
tion of the pamphlets but published in the South, he received from 
eminent Southerners letters suggesting that England should restore 
slavery in her West Indian possessions, in which case the slave 
States would unite with them, and a great British empire be 
formed in the New World. Mrs. Carlyle mentioned no names and 
I asked no questions. Carlyle spoke of the scheme as wild, one he 
could have no sympathy with at all, but he said to his wife mildly, 
“It might have been as well not to trouble Mr. Conway with that; 
I can conceive that it might become his duty to report it to Amer- 
ica.” It did startle me that eminent Southerners, some ten years 
before the war, should have wished to throw their States and 
slavery under the protection of the British flag, but they must have 
known little of Carlyle to suppose he had any wish to see Great 


% Quoted in Wilson, Zenith, p. 214. 
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Britain expanding. Abhorring the condition of the mass of labour- 
ers around him, Carlyle idealized the condition of the negroes in 
the Southern States; that was all.5¢ 


Conway believed that the South misunderstood Carlyle, that 
far from upholding Southern institutions he only used the 
condition of slaves as a contrast to the pitiful condition of 
white labor in the British Isles. But was this really the case? 

If it were possible to give a clear-cut picture of the relations 
between the South and Carlyle, the nature of his influence 
might be better understood. Carlyle’s vast correspondence, 
however, is still too scattered; and that of the “eminent South- 
erners’’ with Carlyle, if still in existence, has never been found. 
One rare letter, however, has survived; and perhaps, in place 
of pure conjecture, this letter from Carlyle to Beverly Tucker 
is capable of shedding some light on the problem of how 
closely the South had gauged Carlyle’s true feelings: 


Chelsea, London 
gist October, 1851 
Dear Sir— 

Your letter and pamphlets have duly reached me, for which 
accept my congratulations. The style both of what you write and 
of what you have spoken invites a considerate interest, and such 
accordingly you have had from me.... 

Meanwhile, dark as we are in regard to all details, I think you 
rather exaggerate to yourself our ignorance as to your essential 
position in that big controversy. I find it a settled conviction among 
rational Englishmen, which they frequently express in a careless 

* Conway, op. cit., p. 365. Attempts so far to discover who the “eminent 
Southerners” might have been have proved unavailing. Harvey Wish, in a 
letter to the author, said he had no idea who they might be. Prof. W. S. Jenkins 
of the University of North Carolina, who also knew of Conway’s reference, 
stated in a letter to the author that the “eminent Southerners” might have been 
Beverly Tucker, James Henry Hammond, George Fitzhugh, and William Gil- 
more Simms. Jenkins also mentioned the importance of studying Southern cor- 
respondence, a much neglected field of research. Inquiries to the Department 
of Manuscripts of the British Museum have uncovered nothing regarding the 


whereabouts of the Southerners’ letters, or information as to whether they still 
exist. 
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way, that the Southern States must ultimately teel driven to sepa- 
rate themselves from the Northern: in which result there is not felt 
here to be anything treasonous or otherwise horrible. . . . 

For you, and other men of sense and manfulness of spirit, who 
stand in the very coil of Negro complications, and feel practically 
that you must retain command of your servants, or else quit your 
place and task in the world, I find it altogether natural that you 
should, in silence resolve to front all extremities, rather than yield 
to an intrinsic clamour of that nature, however big-voiced or pre- 
tentious it become: in which quarrel, too, what can I say, but 
“God stand by the right,” which I clearly perceive you in part 
OC..< 

Give me leave, in my dim light, but in my real sympathy with 
your affairs, to hint another thought I have. It is that this clamour 
from your “Exeter-Hall” and ours, which few persons can regard 
with less reverence than I, was nevertheless a thing necessary. My 
notion is that the relation of the White man to the Black is not 
at present a just one according to the Law of the Eternal; and tho’ 
“Abolition” is by no means the way to remedy it, and would be a 
“remedy” equivalent to killing it, (as I believe) yet, beyond all 
question, remedied it must be, and peace upon it is not possible 
till a remedy be found, and begin to be visibly applied. A servant, 
“hired for life,” instead of by the day or month? I have often 
wondered that wise and just men in your region (of whom I believe 
there are many) have not come upon a good many methods, or at 
least some method better than those yet in use, of justly enunciat- 
ing this relation and relieving such asperities of it as become in- 
tolerable. Have you, for example, a law by which a Negro, on 
producing a certain sum of money, possible for the Thrift and fore- 
sight of a superior Negro, can demand his Freedom?—I could per- 
ceive many other laws and practices not quite in use at present; 
but am at the bottom of my paper, and must end. I shall say only, 
the Negro Question will be left in peace, when God Almighty’s 
law about it ts (with tolerable approximation) actually found out 
and practiced; and never till then. 

Might this also be a word to the wise! 

With many regards and best wishes. 

Yours sincerely 
T. Carlyle? 

* Letter of Carlyle to Beverly Tucker, printed in Virginia Silhouettes, ed., 

Mrs. George P. Coleman, a descendant of Tucker (Richmond, 1934), pp. 46-49. 
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In his “real sympathy” for the South’s cause, Carlyle proposes 
what amounts to emancipation. A servant, “‘hired for life,” or 
freedom for the superior, hard-working Negro, were the two 
plans he had hinted at in some of his writings. It is interesting 
to note that here, far from finding slavery in accord with 
natural law, Carlyle feels that some remedy for it had to be 
worked out. Furthermore, the tone of this proposal made in 
a private letter to one “who stands in the very coil of Negro 
complications,” is in marked contrast with the pugnacious 
defense of slavery he expressed in the Latter-Day Pamphlets, 
papers presented for a public out of sympathy with anything 
that upheld slavery. While Carlyle would not compromise for 
public opinion by approving abolitionism, he was willing to 
say toa man who believed in slavery that slavery per se was not, 
according to natural law, the best relationship between the 
two races. 

The South, too, “instead of quietly accepting the conclu- 
sions of the world without,” had been “earnestly pressing for 
a solution of the problem required of her,” but had found 
slavery preferable to the oversimplification of abolition. Had 
not politics and intense propaganda rushed the South into 
open defense of slavery, perhaps such a solution would have 
been worked out for the benefit of all. But time ran out on 
both the South and Carlyle; for eighteen sixty-five and Appo- 
matox was the end of an era for the South; just as eighteen 
sixty-seven and the Reform Bill was the end of an era for 
Carlyle.** ‘““We must have a new world if we are to have any 
world at all;” but, ironically, the “new world,” when it came, 
demanded the death of the old as the price of its birth. 


* For Carlyle’s reaction to the Reform Bill of 1867, see his Shooting Niagara 
(1867), his last attack on what he considered the great illusion, democracy. 


Henry Adams: A Sketch and an Analysis 


M 


‘THOMAS N. BONNER* 


For this new creation, born since 1900, a historian asked no longer 
to be a teacher or even friend; he asked only to be a pupil. . . for 
he could see that the new American—the child of incalculable coal- 
power, chemical power, electrical power, and radiating energy, as 
well as of new forces yet undetermined—must be a sort of God 
compared with any former creatures of nature.1 


ENRY Brooks Adams, the most prominent member of 

the fourth generation of the Adams family to leave a 

profound impression on American life, is one of the 
most enigmatic personalities ever to pen a page of history. He 
is the one important American historian whose life is more 
significant than the history he wrote. But it is not what Henry 
Adams did during his lifetime that is significant, but rather 
what he thought. He was a profound critic of the new social 
and industrial order that was rising in the United States in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century and his life as portrayed 
in The Education of Henry Adams remains the most poignant 
single protest of a dying agrarian order against the reckless 
levelling and heartless impersonality of a mechanical age. 

It is the life of the historian, then, rather than the history 
he wrote which becomes in this case the significant field for in- 
vestigation. What were the influences which moulded Adams’ 
personality? Why did he differ so fundamentally in outlook 
from his contemporaries, even from those who shared a com- 
mon background and environment? What were the turning 


* Professor Bonner is Chairman of the Department of Social Science at the 
University of Omaha and a member of Omicron Chapter. 

*Henry Adams, The Education of Henry Adams: An Autobiography (Bos- 
ton and New York, 1918), p. 496. 
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points in his life? How did his history reflect his convictions 
about the nature of American society? And, finally, why should 
Adams in the twilight of his life consider himself a failure, 
despite achievements which would make the most successful 
of his contemporaries envious? These are the questions which 
challenge the attention of every reader who has encountered 
the strange figure of this man in his own writings. 


Probably no other family, with the possible exception of 
the Roosevelts, has exerted as much influence in shaping the 
distinctive character of American political institutions as the 
Adams family. The influence of this remarkable family was 
strongest when the aristocratic ideal of public service in 
America was most respected, and its decline was coincident 
with the growth of a democratic predilection for public serv- 
ants who could prove their kinship with the masses. No one 
felt more keenly than Henry Adams the decline in America 
of what his family had stood for, and he rightly attributed it 
to a growing contempt for disinterested public-mindedness. 

There was reason for Henry’s feeling that the American 
public had been less than fair in its treatment of his ancestors. 
Great-grandfather John Adams, whose stubborn intellectual 
independence and personal integrity won him the respect of 
friend and foe alike, had been swept out of the presidential 
office by the first great popular upheaval under the Constitu- 
tion. Grandfather John Quincy Adams (to whom Henry bore 
a striking intellectual resemblance), had been the victim of 
democracy’s second irresistible tidal wave. Henry's own father, 
Charles Francis, the brilliant diplomatist of Civil War fame, 
had carried on the Adams tradition of disinterested public 
service, but lacked the popular appeal which had by this time 
become indispensable for election to the presidency. 

Henry himself was born, in 1838, according to his own 
account of it, in the shadow of the old State House in Boston, 
thus stamping a life that could not have been more stereotyped 
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if he had been born Israel Cohen in the shadow of a Jewish 
synagogue in Jerusalem.? His whole ancestral background was 
steeped in the Brahmin tradition and outlook of eighteenth 
century Massachusetts and the training and environment of 
his youth were to support those influences on his character. 
“What could become of such a child of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries,’ queried Adams in his famous auto- 
biography, ‘“‘when he should wake up to find himself required 
to play the game of the twentieth?’’® 

A high-strung, shy, sensitive youth, mature for his years, 
Henry was particularly receptive to the brilliant table conver- 
sation which characterized the Adams household. He grew up 
in the Boston of Emerson, Webster, Channing, Prescott, 
Lowell, Holmes, and Longfellow, most of whom were at least 
occasional visitors at the Adams home. The historian Palfrey, 
the writer Richard Henry Dana, and the politician Charles 
Sumner were particularly close friends of the family and 
Sumner became young Henry’s idol.* 

Henry’s religious training was in the Unitarian Church 
which he attended twice every Sunday. This was again part of 
the Brahmin pattern imposed on every fashionable Bostonian. 
It had become a firm tradition for people of wealth and other- 
wise conservative inclinations to espouse the cause of theo- 
logical liberalism, apparently because religion, at least in the 
old Puritan sense, was now largely a matter of indifference. 
The mature Henry was to leave the church, however, never to 
return to an organized religion, though some have found a 
strongly mystical religious belief in the writings of his later 
years.° 

The young Henry Adams read a great deal in his father’s 
library which was properly full of eighteenth century history 


* Ibid., p. 3. 

* [bid., p. 4. 

« James Truslow Adams, Henry Adams (New York, 1933), pp. 39-50; Educa- 
tion, pp. 23-39. 

®° Education, p. 34. 
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and poetry. “In the want of positive instincts,” he wrote later, 
“he drifted into the mental indolence of history.’”’* But he was 
also deeply interested in the works of Scott and Tennyson as 
well as “new” authors like Dickens and Thackeray. Although 
he tells us in the Education that he always detested school, it 
is difficult to believe that a boy so thoroughly conversant with 
literature could really have found school abhorrent (or did it 
only seem so in old age?). At any rate he left Mr. Dixwell’s 
private school on Boylston Place in 1854 and enrolled in 
Harvard College.? 

Adams attended Harvard from 1854 to 1858. Ernest Sam- 
uels tells us that nowhere are the exaggerations in the auto- 
biography so great as in the chapter on his experiences at 
Harvard.’ Adams would have us believe that his Harvard 
years were an unhappy, dismal failure and that “The entire 
work of the four years could have been easily put into the 
work of any four months in after life.”® But contemporary 
evidence tends to contradict these later cynical views. As an 
antidote to the disenchantment of the Education consider the 
sentence in the short autobiography which he wrote for his 
yearbook: “I have had an infinitely pleasanter time than I ever 
had before . . . I do not believe it would be possible to pass 
four pleasanter years.” 1° 

Certainly, at least part of Adams’ protestations of medioc- 
rity at Harvard can be disregarded. Although he did stand 

* Ibid., p. 36. 

"Tbid., pp. 35-36, 54: J. T- Adams, op. cit., pp. 46-47. 

* Mr. Ernest Samuels in his The Young Henry Adams (Cambridge, 1948), 
has written a biography of Henry Adams without using the Education as a pri- 
mary source. He does, however, point out the many distortions and suppressions 
of fact in the Education, as well as the obvious factual errors. Samuels emerges 
with a picture of an Adams who is not at all the cynical, disillusioned figure of 
the autobiography. I have, therefore, followed Samuels and the sources (con- 
temporary letters chiefly) rather than the Education at points of disagreement. 
The Education is not so valuable to us as an autobiography as it is as a picture 
of Adams’ mind in his later years. 


* Education, p. 60. 
* Ernest Samuels, The Young Henry Adams (Cambridge, 1948), p. 51. 
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near the middle of his class, it would be misleading to go by 
the records alone. Harvard at the time was operating under 
a system of demerits that hit Adams particularly hard. Faculty 
minutes disclose that Henry suffered a large number of de- 
merits for ‘‘smoking in the Yard, lounging in the chapel, 
‘calling up to a college window under aggravating circum- 
stances’, repeatedly cutting class in history and philosophy, 
and, most heinous of all, for persistently absenting himself 
from prayers and services.” 11 

In passing, it might be noted that Adams’ work in history 
at Harvard was particularly uninspired. Professor Torrey, who 
was later to be his colleague in the History Department, ranked 
him sixtieth in a class of about eighty-five. Characteristically, 
Adams himself preferred, of all his courses at Harvard, the one 
given by Louis Agassiz on the Glacial Period and Paleon- 
tology. It was the only course, he said, which appealed to his 
imagination. In view of his later interest in science, particu- 
larly in geology, biology, and physics, this seems significant. It 
is particularly significant if it is remembered that Agassiz was 
a deeply religious man, who rejected the evolutionary theories 
of Darwin’s American contemporary, Asa Gray, at least partly 
because of their conflict with religion. Like Adams himself 
later, Agassiz could not countenance the thought of a universe 
that was only a flux of undirected energy.'” 

In the first twenty years of Adams’ life, which came to a 
close with his graduation from Harvard, there was little to 
differentiate him from the sons of other well-to-do Boston fam- 
ilies. He had not prepared himself for any particular kind of 
work and his career at Harvard revealed no exceptional talents. 
During the decade after 1858, while Henry was abroad, his 
college companions were adjusting themselves to the changing 
tempo and conditions of American life and beginning their 
serious work. Adams never had this opportunity. He left a 


4 Ibid., p. 14; Education, pp. 59-60. 
* Samuels, op. cit., pp. 15, 17-22; Education, p. 60. 
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sheltered life at Quincy and Harvard for an equally removed 
existence in Europe. When at last he was confronted with the 
changes wrought in political life by the Jacksonian Revolution 
and in economic life by the Industrial Revolution, he found 
himself almost a stranger in his own country. His training, 
both at home and at Harvard, prepared him for a way of life 
that had vanished even before he was ready to enjoy it. This 
fact Adams discovered too late and he spent the remainder 
of his life attributing its maladjustment to an inadequate 
education. 

This is almost certainly the reason that he takes such a dim 
view of his study in Germany in the Education, despite the 
fact that contemporary letters reveal an enthusiasm and in- 
terest in the project. From the vantage point of the twentieth 
century, his European excursions a half-century earlier seemed 
like an untimely misdirection of time and energy, but at the 
time, he welcomed the separation from American life. Fol- 
lowing James Russell Lowell’s suggestion, he had gone to 
Berlin in the fall of 1858 for the purpose of studying the civil 
law, but found after his arrival that a short apprenticeship in 
the German language at a local Gymnasium would better pre- 
pare him for his study. He seemed to enjoy himself during his 
stay there although he found the un-Boston like atmosphere 
somewhat incredible: “Fellows who can live on music or art 
or women are all very well here. I’ve done as well as I could at 
all three. The first two are good. The last is a damned 
humbug.’’?8 

After a summer of sightseeing in 1859 he elected not to re- 
turn to Berlin but became frankly a tourist and spent almost 
another year wandering and occasionally studying in Europe. 
While in Italy, he wrote long letters to his brother which were 
published in the Boston Courier. These included an account 
of his meeting with Garibaldi, whom he said later, he found 


4 Education, pp. 75-81; J. T. Adams, op. cit., pp. 56-63; Samuels, op. cit., 
p. 62. 
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“simple but complex in his simplicity.” Adams was to find 
many things complex in their simplicity during his lifetime." 

After returning home in the fall of 1860 and making a 
series of shrewd observations on Washington politics during 
the secession winter of 1860-61, he set sail for Europe again in 
March of 1861, this time to act as his father’s private secretary 
at the Court of Saint James. In the drawing room crowd of 
London he found at first a considerable amount of hostile 
feeling toward the members of the American legation, but 
after the first year, the situation improved. In London he met 
and befriended John Bright and Richard Cobden, both 
bluntly on the side of the Union. Here also began a life-long 
friendship with Sir Charles Trevelyan. 

During this decade, London was experiencing an intellec- 
tual glow without rival in the western world. Lyell, Huxley, 
Murchison, Hooker, Tyndall, and Darwin were all very much 
in evidence. Adams met most of them and read their works. 
At this time, too, he read Spencer, Buckle, and Comte, all of 
whom, particularly the last, were to influence his later think- 
ing. The poet Swinburne greatly impressed him. He also met 
and argued with John Stuart Mill, who, along with de Tocque- 
ville, exerted probably the greatest influence on his younger 
years. Adams himself was inspired to do his first publishing 
while he was in England. He wrote for the North American 
Review an essay on “Captain John Smith,” a long review of 
Lyell’s Principles of Geology, and two articles on British 
finance.'® 

When his father’s assignment was finally terminated in 
1868, Henry returned with him to the United States, eager to 
embark on the journalistic career which he had now decided 


“4 Samuels, op. cit., pp. 62-71; Education, pp. 82-95. 

* Henry Adams, “The Great Secession Winter of 1861,” in Massachusetts 
Historical Society, Proceedings, XLIII (October, 1909-June, 1910), 656; J. T. 
Adams, op. cit., pp. 73-91; Education, pp. 99-127; Samuels, op. cit., pp. 97-120. 

1° J. T. Adams, op. cit., pp. 95-110; Education, pp. 139-142; Samuels, op. cit., 
PP- 97-167. 
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would be his life’s work. He went immediately to Washington, 
where he was confronted with the first concrete evidence that 
the America of 1870 was far different from the one in which 
his forefathers had sought their political fortunes, and for 
which his own environment and education had trained him. 
Soon after his arrival, the long-awaited cabinet appointments 
of President-elect Grant were announced and 


To the end of his life, he (Adams) wondered at the suddenness of 
the revolution which actually, within five minutes, changed his 
intended future into an absurdity so laughable as to make him 
ashamed of it. He was to hear a long list of Cabinet announcements 
not much weaker or more futile than that of Grant, and none of 
them made him blush, while Grant’s nominations had the singular 
effect of making the hearer ashamed, not so much of Grant, as of 
himself. He had made another total misconception of life—another 
inconceivable false start.17 


Adams’ only choice was to declare war on post-war Wash- 
ington and for that purpose he allied himself with a small 
group of reformers, including James Garfield, Edwin L. God- 
kin, David A. Wells, Carl Schurz, and his brother, Charles 
Francis, Jr. He wrote several critical articles on Washington 
politics and finance which attracted some attention. In the 
spring of 1870 he returned to London and took with him an 
explosive article on “The Gold Conspiracy” which he hoped 
to publish abroad. While in London he received word of his 
sister's illness in Italy and he hurried to her bedside. The fol- 
lowing lines from the Education describing her death illus- 
trate the morbid brilliance and yet poignant beauty of 
Adams’ prose at its best:18 


One had heard and read a great deal about death, and even seen 
a little of it, and knew by heart the thousand commonplaces of 


* Education, p. 262. 


*J. T. Adams, op. cit., pp. 113-125; Samuels, op. cit., pp. 184-202; Educa- 
tion, pp. 287-288. 
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religion and poetry which seemed to deaden one’s senses and veil 
the horror. Society being immortal, could put on immortality at 
will. Adams being mortal, felt only the mortality. Death took fea- 
tures altogether new to him, in these rich and sensuous surround- 
ings. Nature enjoyed it, played with it, the horror added to her 
charm, she liked the torture, and smothered her victim with 
caresses. Never had one seen her so winning. The hot Italian sum- 
mer brooded outside over the market-place and the picturesque 
peasants, and, in the singular color of the Tuscan atmosphere, the 
hills and vineyards of the Apennines seemed bursting with mid- 
summer blood. The sick-room itself glowed with the Italian joy of 
life; friends filled it; no harsh northern lights pierced the soft 
shadows; even the dying woman shared the sense of the Italian 
summer, the soft, velvet air, the humor, the courage, the sensual 
fulness of Nature and man. She faced death, as women mostly do, 
bravely and even gaily, racked slowly to unconsciousness, but 
yielding only to violence, as a soldier sabred in battle. For many 
thousands of years, on these hills and plains, Nature had gone on 
sabring men and women with the same air of sensual pleasure. 


It was while Adams was in Italy that he received the offer 
of an assistant professorship in history at Harvard. After con- 
siderable pressure he was induced to accept the position which 
he held until 1877, the only teaching job he ever had. With 
the position of assistant professor was coupled the editorship 
of the North American Review which probably interested him 
more. Adams never seemed very enthusiastic about teaching. 
As he expressed it later, “it could not much affect the sum of 
solar energies whether one went on dancing with girls in 
Washington, or began talking to boys in Cambridge.” !® With 
the shrinking of his chances for political prestige and power, 
a sense of purposelessness in his life was beginning to beset 
him. 

Adams had three main objections to the arrangement 
which he inherited at Harvard. He detested, first of all, the 
faculty meetings. As one of the youngest members of the fac- 
ulty, he was bored stiff with “those old buffers” (from contem- 


* Samuels, op. cit., pp. 203-204; Education, p. 293. 
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porary letter) and expressed a desire to “scalp 'em.” He very 
often caught up on his correspondence during these meetings 
or else looked up his old grade cards as an undergraduate. 
Secondly, Adams resented the se!f-important attitude of the 
teachers at Harvard. He condemned his colleagues for not 
realizing that it was for the students that the College existed. 
Finally, Adams deplored the tendency to look upon the Col- 
lege as a commercial enterprise much in the same light as a 
railroad or banking corporation, with similar emphasis on the 
business aspects of the service provided. He summed up his 
first year of teaching at Harvard in a letter which merits at 
least a brief extract:*° 


As for my professorship, the less said of that, the better. A madder 
choice I cannot conceive than that of me to teach medieval history, 
but they said that there was no one better, so I took it... . thus far 
the only merit of my instruction has been its originality, one hun- 
dred youths at any rate have learned facts and theories for which in 
after life they will hunt the authorities in vain, unless, as I trust, 
they forget all they have been told. The effect upon historical 
criticism, hereafter, will, I imagine, be startling, at least to the mere 
book-worms of effete Europe. 


It was Henry Adams who first introduced graduate work 
in history at Harvard and he was also one of the first to use the 
seminar method of instruction in America. He set up a doc- 
toral degree program which was carried on at his own expense. 
In other ways, too, he showed his interest in students and their 
problems. Edward Channing, Laurence Laughlin, and Henry 
Osborn Taylor all recount instances of having found an un- 
usual degree of helpfulness in Adams. It is Laughlin who has 
given us our best description of the professor:*4 


* Adams to Norton, January 13, 1871, Norton MSS, Harvard College 
Library, quoted in Ernest Samuels, The Early Career of Henry Adams (Chicago, 
1942, unpublished dissertation), p. 252. 

* Samuels, The Young Henry Adams, pp. 214-216, 245; J. Laurence Laugh- 
lin, “Some Recollections of Henry Adams” Scribner’s, LXIX (May, 1921), 576. 
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Henry was small, short, bold, with a pointed clipped beard, a 
striking brow, but he was not as stout as his grandfather. . . . He 
might show anger, but never lost his temper. His manner was 
animated and brusque, but kindly. Although short in stature and 
unconventional in manner, he never lacked dignity. 


In 1874 Adams added a course in the colonial history of 
America to 1789, in which he developed many of the ideas 
which later found expression in his famous History of the 
United States. From a member of the Adams family, the Brit- 
ish could expect little mercy in such a course. In a letter to a 
friend he wrote that he expected “to expose British tyranny 
and cruelty with a degree of patriotic fervor, which, I flatter 
myself, has rarely been equalled.” There is a legend at Har- 
vard that Adams championed the Democratic side of American 
history, and Henry Cabot Lodge the Federalist or aristocratic 
side.”? 

By 1876 Adams had grown tired of teaching, and he 
pleaded his growing conviction of unfitness for academic life 
in turning down an offer by Daniel Coit Gilman of a full pro- 
fessorship at Johns Hopkins University. Gilman even offered 
to buy the North American Review for him. But Adams was 
restless and in a letter to his English friend, Milne Gaskell, he 
expressed his desire for a change: “I am just beginning my 
grind at the University wheel and for my sins I am becoming 
popular in my old age. My classes are very large, . . . I am 
much disgusted at this, and have become foul and abusive in 
my language, hoping to drive them away.” *° Adams finally got 
his excuse to leave Harvard in 1877, when L. Lawrence Galla- 
tin asked him to edit his famous father’s memoirs. 

This was the second time that Adams left Harvard with a 
feeling of frustration. He was now nearing forty years of age 
and still seemingly no nearer a career that would bring him 
fame, power, or prestige than when he received his degree 


* Samuels, Early Career, p. 251; The Young Henry Adams, pp. 246, 275. 
* Samuels, The Young Henry Adams, pp. 290-292. 
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twenty years before. Perhaps he now intended to follow the 
advice he had given Henry Cabot Lodge to write lots of history 
and become a species of “literary lion.” He had told Lodge 
that “No one has done better and won more in any business 
or pursuit, than has been acquired by men like Prescott, Mot- 
ley, Francis Parkman, Bancroft, and so on in historical writ- 
ing; none of them men of extraordinary gifts . . . What they 
did can be done by others . . . With it comes social dignity, 
European reputation, and a foreign mission to close.” ** But 
if Adams, in beginning his History of the United States, was 
taking his own advice, it is easy to understand why he later 
abandoned historical writing, as he had already abandoned 
teaching and journalism. His history was not “successful.” He 
did not emerge from his writing den a literary lion, nor did he 
acquire a European reputation (as the absence of contempo- 
rary foreign reviews of his work shows), except among a very 
few professors whom he pretended to despise. 

While at Harvard Adams had married, and his wife, the 
former Marian Hooper, seems to have exerted a very strong 
influence on him. The post-Harvard years were Adams’ hap- 
piest and most productive period, until his wife met a sudden 
and tragic end, presumably by suicide, in 1885. She apparently 
suffered from a kind of manic-depressive insanity, hereditary 
in her family, which Samuels thinks probably accounts for the 
fact that they never had children, since Henry elsewhere ex- 
pressed a desire for them. But most of their twelve years of 
married life were apparently very happy. According to one of 
his friends, Adams lost much of his old cynicism immediately 
after the marriage. After his wife’s death he wrote that “For 
twelve years I had everything I most wanted on earth.” Her 
violent end affected him deeply. Laughlin states that he was 
a different man after her passing, that his latent morbid ten- 
dencies now became more pronounced.” 


* Ibid., p. 236. 
* Ibid., pp. 237-238; Laughlin, “Some Recollections,” p. 582. 
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It was during these post-Harvard years that Adams was 
gathering material for his monumental study of the Jefferson 
and Madison administrations. A number of by-products of this 
study began to appear in the late seventies, starting with his 
Documents Relating to New England Federalism. The main 
purpose of publishing these documents was to show that the 
secession movement culminating in the Hartford Convention 
in 1814 was more serious than historians had been willing to 
admit. The Documents were followed two years later by his 
three-volume work on the Writings of Albert Gallatin, and a 
biography of the Swiss-born statesman.*¢ In this work Adams 
discussed the difficulties which made it impossible for Gallatin 
and other idealists of the early national period to apply their 
theoretical principles to practical problems of policy. The 
Jeffersonian system made “‘too little allowance for human pas- 
sions and vices.” After seventy-five years this biography of 
Gallatin still remains a useful study of his life. 

In 188¢ appeared an anonymous novel entitled Democracy, 
subsequently attributed to Adams. In this novel, perhaps more 
clearly than in his historical writing, Adams shows his fascina- 
tion with the political power which was never to be his. It is 
the story of Mrs. Lightfoot Lee, a widow bored with life, inter- 
ested in power, seeking to discover the prime motive force be- 
hind American life, which she expects to find in Washington 
politics. Through her use of Senator Ratcliffe, she sounds the 
depths of American statesmanship, and finds them seamy and 
corrupt but nonetheless fascinating. The novel reflects Adams’ 
own dual reaction of disgust and attraction to post-war Wash- 
ington, where he had now taken up residence. Although 
Adams yearned for the political power and attention that had 
always belonged to the Adams family, almost by hereditary 
right, he saw more and more that his inheritance, education, 


* Henry Adams (ed.), Documents Relating to New England Federalism 
(Boston, 1877); The Writings of Albert Gallatin (3 vols.; Philadelphia, 1879); 
The Life of Albert Gallatin (Philadelphia, 1879). See, too, Samuels, The Young 
Henry Adams, pp. 274, 301-302; J. T. Adams, Henry Adams, pp. 151-152. 
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and years in Europe had cut him off from the great masses 
whose approval was now a necessary preliminary to the hold- 
ing of office. His professorship had widened the gulf and a few 
more years would see the end of all possibility that the descend- 
ant of Presidents would ever hold public office.?* 

After his wife’s death, Adams went on a long trip to Japan 
with his good friend, John La Farge (who, incidentally, taught 
Adams most of what he knew about stained glass). Upon his 
return to Washington he again took up work on the History, 
which was his major preoccupation during this period, and by 
1891 the ninth volume had at last appeared in print. 

At no time was the influence of evolutionism so strong on 
Adams’ life as it was during this period when he wrote his 
History. Under Comte’s influence this was to be an attempt at 
scientific history, trying to bring history into its “positive 
stage.” His belief in evolution caused him to seek out the fac- 
tors in United States history which had aided or retarded the 
democratic process. The best period to explore, he believed, 
was that formative period when it was still uncertain what 
paths the democratic experiment would follow. He became 
convinced that the whole American experiment was first seri- 
ously tested before the world during this period. His great 
work was therefore in its nature a vindication of the United 
States against England and Europe.** 

The introductory chapters of this History have been justly 
hailed as among the finest examples of historical writing in the 
English language. Not only was Adams a pioneer in the utiliza- 
tion of the materials of social history, but he synthesized his 
materials in these first six chapters in such an enduring form 
that his work has been superseded only in details, despite the 
passage of sixty years and an ever-increasing interest in social 
history. These chapters comprise a masterly survey of the 


* Democracy—An American Novel (New York, 1880). Published anony- 
mously. 


* Michael Kraus, A History of American History (New York, 1937), p- 333- 
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physical, economic, social, and intellectual conditions in the 
United States in the year 1800.2 The emphasis in the re- 
mainder of the work is heavily on the political and diplomatic 
aspects of the administrations of Jefferson and Madison. 
Adams points up the contradictions between the theory and 
the practice of Jeffersonianism; he follows the intricacies of 
diplomacy beginning with the Peace of Amiens and closing 
with the Treaty of Ghent; he treats with amusement the con- 
stitutional difficulties aroused by the Louisiana Purchase; he 
untangles the web of conspiracy centering around the Essex 
Junto; he rescues from oblivion the fascinating figure of Tous- 
saint L’Ouverture; he resurrects the Burr conspiracy and 
makes the danger of disunion seem real. The last four volumes 
are concerned almost exclusively with the War of 1812 and its 
aftermath. Adams closes the work in the fashion he began it, 
with a survey of the characteristics of American society in 1815. 
In the writing of his History Adams achieved a nice balance 
between the contemporary von Ranke school, emphasizing 
the gathering and scientific criticism of documents, and those 
writers like Green and McMaster who were beginning to see 
the importance of interpretation in historical writing. Pro- 
jected as part of a scientific history, Adams’ work nevertheless 
abounds in interpretive comment which can not be traced to 
individual sources but is rather the result of over-all insights 
into the period. The facts as such Adams considered of small 
importance; he was looking for historical patterns which 
would carry lessons for his own generation. Adams achieved, 
too, what Samuels says “was not to be again encountered in 
American historiography —a genuinely great style.” *° 
There are, of course, just criticisms which have been made 
of the work. His treatment of domestic affairs was nowhere 
as lucid and detailed as his handling of diplomatic questions. 


*® Henry Adams, The History of the United States During the Administra- 
tions of Jefferson and Madison (g vols.; New York, 1889-1891), I, 1-84. 

® Kraus, op. cit., p. 321; Samuels, The Young Henry Adams, pp. 307-308, 
306. 
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He generally ignored the West, and tended to underemphasize 
the importance of economic motivation in politics, as might 
be expected from a man with his background. It has been 
said too that he relied too heavily on proceedings in Congress, 
as if they were the sole expression of American politics. Per- 
haps the most troubling aspect of the work, however, is the 
change in mood and outlook which is apparent between the 
first volume and the last. His belief in progress seems unshake- 
able at the outset of the work but has become thoroughly 
equivocal at its close. The weakened belief in democracy noted 
in his anonymous novel has become even more attenuated by 
1891.3 

Despite these criticisms, however, the nine volumes have 
been universally praised by American scholars and have re- 
ceived some notice abroad. Henry Steele Commager, writing 
in the Jernegan Essays, says that “It is not an exaggeration, in- 
deed to insist that .. . the Administrations of Jefferson and 
Madison [is] the finest piece of historical writing in our liter- 
ature.’ Compare this evaluation with Adams’ own later reac- 
tion to the History in the only reference which he makes to 
the work in the Education: “He (i.e. Adams) had even pub- 
lished a dozen volumes of American history for no other pur- 
pose than to satisfy himself whether . . . he could fix for a 
familiar moment a necessary sequence of human movement. 
The result had satisfied him as little as at Harvard College.” *? 

Following the appearance of the last volume of the History, 
Adams left Washington again for another long trip to the Far 
East. The remainder of his life was spent in traveling around 
the world, interspersed with stays in Paris and Washington, 
where he lived next door to his good friend, John Hay. His 
final years were occupied with philosophical speculation, 
much of it about a possible theory of history. He had become 


" Ibid., p. 308; Kraus, op. cit., pp. 324-334 passim. 

“Henry Steele Commager, “Henry Adams,” The Marcus W. Jernegan 
Essays in American Historiography, ed. by William T. Hutchinson (Chicago, 
1937), p- 195; Education, p. 382. 
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discouraged with finding a cause and effect relationship in 
history and had therefore given up scholarship as the pathway 
to truth: ‘““Where he saw sequence, other men saw something 
quite different, and no one saw the same unit of measure.’’** 

He began a search for a dynamic theory of history, one that 
would show movement and direction. His two great works of 
later life, Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres and The Education 
of Henry Adams, attempt to illustrate civilization’s movement 
away from the unity of the thirteenth century, which was the 
point in time when man “held the highest idea of himself as a 
unit in a unified universe,” to Henry Adams himself, who was 
a symbol of twentieth-century multiplicity and dissipation of 
energy. He did not intend the Education therefore as an auto- 
biography in the usual sense. In the worship of the Virgin in 
the thirteenth century Adams saw a driving force, a unifying 
theme which gave meaning and direction to man’s activity 
here on earth. In the worship of the dynamo in the twentieth 
century he saw a comparable force, but one which promoted 
disunity and led to all sorts of waste: *4 


On one side, at the Louvre and at Chartres, as he knew by the 
record of work actually done and still before his eyes, was the 
highest energy ever known to man, the creator of four fifths of 
his noblest art, exercising vastly more attraction over the human 
mind than all the steam-engines and dynamoes ever dreamed of; 
and yet this energy was unknown to the American mind. 


He was thus defining the individual human personality 
as a unit of energy, attracting and making use of other energies. 
In thus relating social and mechanical energy, he was placing 
human society under the operation of mechanical laws, in- 
cluding the famous second law of thermo-dynamics which 
stated that there was a “universal tendency to the dissipation 


* Ibid. 
™ Henry Adams, Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres (Boston and New York, 
1913); Education, pp. 384-385. 
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of energy.” Not only then was energy dissipating, but society 
itself was dissipating. Yet historians continued to accept opti- 
mistically the dictum of Darwin's followers that man was con- 
stantly increasing his energies and powers of adaptation. How 
could this idea of an evolutionary development of human 
energy toward something always higher and better be recon- 
ciled with the physicist’s idea of a universe that was becoming 
yearly less energetic? This was the problem which Adams 
developed further in his Letter to Teachers. He asked teachers 
to consider this paradox and he chided academic leaders for 
their lack of freedom in discussing the question. What would 
happen, he asks, if a professor began his yearly course in Amer- 
ican History by announcing that the “year’s work would be 
devoted to showing in American history a universal tendency 
to the dissipation of energy . . . which would soon end in 
making America improper for the habitation of man as he is 
now constituted.’’*> Quite obviously, though, Adams does not 
take himself too seriously, and he can hardly expect his reader 
to do so. The end result of Adams’ theorizing, of course, was a 
renewed failure to arrive at a philosophy of history but it did 
lead to the production of several volumes which stand among 
the finest in our literature. 

Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres has been applauded as one 
of the finest pieces of writing ever done on the High Middle 
Ages. But the writer, while sympathetic to James Truslow 
Adams’ estimate that it throws “the clearest and most concen- 
trated light to be turned upon the medieval period by any 
single volume,” would agree even more with Carl Becker that 
the chief value of the work lies in the “highly diffused, stained- 
glass light it throws on the mind of Henry Adams.”** In the 

* A Letter to American Teachers of History (Baltimore, 1910), p. 85. See, 
too, Education, especially pp. 474-488 and “The Rule of Phase Applied to His- 
tory” in The Degradation of the Democratic Dogma (New York, 1919), pp. 267- 
$11. 


“J. T. Adams, Henry Adams, p. 195; Carl Becker, “Henry Adams Once 
More” in Everyman His Own Historian (New York, 1935), p. 163. 
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Mont-Saint Michel, as in his other writing, (excepting the 
History of the United States), Adams is more brilliant than 
lucid, more exciting than clear. He constantly whets the intel- 
lectual appetite but never satisfies it. The much-vaunted 
thirteenth century unity which Henry Adams sought and 
found, moreover, was not the spontaneous product of the 
tendencies of the age, as Adams thought, but rather an arti- 
ficial unity hammered out of divergent trends and imposed 
from above by Aquinas and the Church. But for Adams, intent 
on discovering a unity with which to compare the complexity 
of his own age, it would do just as well. 

What then are we to conclude regarding the life and work 
of Henry Adams? We do not need Brooks Adams to tell us 
that his brother's plea of failure in the Education is a palpable 
absurdity. And now Ernest Samuels has shown that Henry 
himself did not think in terms of failure or disillusionment, 
at least not until 1877. Why then should Adams have felt it 
necessary to deprecate himself so severely in his later years? 
The answer, it seems to this writer, is that the Adams of 1900, 
as he himself admits, was a quite different Adams from the one 
of 1870. In 1870 he still had hopes of gaining fame and dis- 
tinction and power as had his ancestors. At the age of twelve 
he visited the White House and “took it for granted that he 
should some day live in it;” at the age of thirty he hoped for 
a presidential appointment which would give him some of the 
recognition that belonged to a man who had sat behind a 
President grandfather, and . . . read over his head the tablet 
in memory of a President great-grandfather;” at the age of 
sixty he had begun to ponder the question ““Why had no Presi- 
dent ever cared to employ him?” 7 

Adams never admitted, though he must have known, the 
real reason. His greatest talents, as everyone else recognized, 
lay along artistic and intellectual, rather than political lines. 


* Brooks Adams, “The Heritage of Henry Adams” in Degradation of the 
Democratic Dogma, p. 6; Education, pp. 46, 15, 322. 
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But even had his abilities been of a political nature, it seems 
doubtful that he would ever have achieved public office. 
Patronage was now the key that unlocked doors to important 
offices, and public service in the old eighteenth century sense 
was a dead institution. It is hard to imagine Henry Adams 
making a “large contribution to the campaign expenses of a 
presidential candidate in return for appointment to high office 
at home or abroad.’’** 

Not only was the Adams of 1900 personally disillusioned 
but he was also thoroughly pessimistic about the prospects of 
democracy, and the role that virtue and talent were to play in 
it. A believer in strict construction, limited powers, and other 
relics of the eighteenth century, he dreaded the prevailing 
impersonality and mediocrity (“‘as usual Adams felt as ignorant 
as the best informed statesman’) which seemed to be con- 
comitants of an industrial democracy. Modern politics he saw 
as a ‘struggle not of men but forces. The men become every 
year more and more creatures of force, massed about central 
power-houses. The conflict is no longer between men, but be- 
tween the motors that drive the men.” ®® 

Always the idealist, despite the cynical tone of his auto- 
biography, Adams continued to believe in the power of per- 
sonal morality long after it had ceased to be a positive force 
in an age of machine politics. Change, he still professed to 
believe, would come from within. His characteristic comment 
on Karl Marx was that “I think I never struck a book which 
taught me so much and with which I disagreed so radically in 
conclusion.” # Adams remained an idealist despite a series of 
setbacks that made him outwardly bitter. 

Intellectually, too, Adams was unable to adjust himself to 
the twentieth century. All he could see was chaos and multi- 
plicity. He felt he was the victim of forces that he only faintly 


* Laughlin, “Some Recollections,” p. 578. 
® Education, pp. 335, 462, 421-422. 
“Samuels, The Young Henry Adams, p. 296. 
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understood and over which he had no cortrol. He sought a 
theory of history but the search served only to accentuate his 
own ignorance. That failing, he tried to find “some impersonal 
meaning in the tragedy that had shattered his life,” but again 
the search was futile: * 


He had stood up for his eighteenth century, his Constitution of 
1789, his George Washington, his Harvard College, his Quincy, 
and his Plymouth Pilgrims, as long as anyone would stand up with 
him. He had said it was hopeless twenty years before, but he had 
kept on, in the same old attitude, by habit and taste, until he found 
himself altogether alone. He had hugged his antiquated dislike 
of bankers and capitalistic society until he had become little better 
than a crank. He had known for years that he must accept the 
regime, but he had known a great many other disagreeable cer- 
tainties—like age, senility, and death—against which one made 
what little resistance one could. The matter was settled at last by 
the people. For a hundred years, between 1793 and 1893, the Amer- 
ican people had hesitated, vacillated, swayed forward and back, 
between two forces, one simply industrial, the other capitalistic. 
. .. In 1893, the issue came on the single gold standard, and the 
majority at last declared itself, once for all, in favor of the c2-ital- 
istic system with all its necessary machinery. All one’s friends, all 
one’s best citizens, reformers, churches, colleges, educated classes, 
had joined the banks to force submission to capitalism; a submis- 
sion long foreseen by the mere law of mass. Of all forms of society 
or government, this was the one he liked least, but his likes or 
dislikes were as antiquated as the rebel doctrine of State rights. 


The theme of the Education, then, is not just the failure 
of Henry Adams to get an education, but rather the failure of 
his generation to get one. Adams is representative of men of 
his individualistic tradition and background floundering in a 
mechanized civilization where even politics are run by ma- 
chine. By the very nature of their training and experience 
these men, sympathetic with the virtues of the older order of 
society, became the keenest critics of the new. Henry Adams 


“ Commager, “Henry Adams,” pp. 203-205; Education, pp. 343-344. 
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was never more right than in thinking that education in the 
traditional Adams sense had not fitted him to play the role 
he desired in the new society. The flood of American democ- 
racy and twentieth century industrialism had forced American 
life into channels where the services of an Adams were no 
longer required. 





Encounters with Soviet Historians 


MH 


EDWARD C. THADEN * 


URING the summer of 1956 I was one of thirty or forty 
young American specialists in Russian studies who 
were then seeing the Soviet Union for the first time. 

Our travel interests varied greatly, but we all were one in our 
desire to come into contact, as informally as possible, with 
Soviet scholars and intellectuals. I was particularly interested 
in talking to Soviet historians specializing in nineteenth cen- 
tury Russian intellectual history. 

My first contact with Soviet historians was with a group of 
editors of the historical journal Questions of History, the 
offices of which are located in the office building of the news- 
paper Pravda. My hosts were two Moscow professors, a pro- 
fessor from Voronezh, and four members of the editorial staff 
of Questions of History. They seemed to be headed by the 
journal’s secretary, Seleznyov, a short stocky man who paced 
up and down the floor when excited. There was only one 
woman among them, a specialist in early United States history. 
The most distinguished member of the group was Professor 
Tikhomirov, a venerable gentleman who is one of the Soviet 
Union’s outstanding authorities on Russian medieval history. 
Most of the talking was done by Seleznyov, who, though ener- 
getic in his defense of the communist outlook, was most 
pleasant and hospitable. Tikhomirov seemed to avoid the sub- 
ject of politics and largely limited his comments to questions 
concerning former acquaintances of his now in the United 


* Mr. Thaden is an Assistant Professor of History at the Pennsylvania State 
University and a member of Epsilon Upsilon Chapter. This paper resulted from 
travel in the Soviet Union made possible by a grant from the Inter-University 
Committee in New York. 
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States and concerning the organization of historical instruc- 
tion in American universities. 

During this discussion, as during subsequent ones, I at- 
tempted to direct the conversation to two new trends in Soviet 
historical writing which first became evident during the latter 
part of August 1955. The first of these was announced shortly 
before the X International Historical Conference at Rome: 
that henceforth Soviet historians were to work systematically 
toward the ‘further strengthening of scholarly ties between 
historians of all countries.” The second trend, which appeared 
about the same time in a number of articles in Questions of 
History, concerned the writing and thinking habits of Soviet 
historians. They were taken to task for using source materials 
arbitrarily and quoting thinkers out of context in order to 
support “correct” conclusions concerning the materialistic 
or revolutionary thought of a number of nineteenth century, 
“progressive” writers. And, what is most interesting for non- 
communist historians, they were criticized for largely confin- 
ing their serious scholarly efforts to these same “progressive” 
thinkers. Accordingly, they were strongly encouraged to give 
more attention to “bourgeois” and “feudal” writers so that 
they can better understand and describe the struggle between 
conflicting classes, ideologies, and schools of thought in nine- 
teenth century Russia.? 

These new trends might conceivably change the entire 
emphasis of historical scholarship in the Soviet Union. If this 
should happen, American and Western European historians 
would be pleasantly surprised, for in recent years they have 
tended to regard Soviet historical writing, especially in respect 
to nineteenth and twentieth century history, primarily as a 


*For evidence of these two trends, see the following articles in Voprosy 
Istorii for 1955: “Za dal’neishee ukreplenie nauchnykh svyazei mezhdu istori- 
kami vsekh stran,” No. 8, pp. 3-10; Iu. F. Karyakin, E. G. Plimak, and L. A. 
Filippov, “O proizvol’nom obrashchenii s istochnikami,” No. 9, pp. 104-107; 
“O nekotorykh voprosakh istorii russkoi obshchestvennoi mysli kontsa XVIII- 
pervoi poloviny XIX veka,” No. 9, pp. 3-12; and “Obsuzhdenie ‘Ocherkov istorii 
istoricheskoi nauki v SSSR,’ ” No. 12, pp. 188-94. 
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form of polemics and only secondarily as history. Indeed, West- 
ern historians like Anatole Mazour and Horst Jablonowski 
have been able to document such a view of Soviet historical 
writing rather convincingly in critical articles on Soviet his- 
toriography during the period of the Stalinist dictatorship.’ 
Soviet historians themselves did little to inspire confidence in 
the minds of Western historians concerning the nature of 
historical scholarship in Russia. The all too frequent denunci- 
ations made by Soviet historians of ‘“‘bourgeois cosmopolitan- 
ism,” “‘bourgeois falsification of history,’ and the “reactionary” 
tendencies of so-called bourgeois historians were hardly calcu- 
lated to win friends among their Western colleagues. 

The insults and polemics of the past, however, only served 
to whet my curiosity and desire to determine whether the new 
trends announced at the end of 1955 in Questions of History 
were of any real significance for the future of historical scholar- 
ship in the Soviet Union. Before arriving at the Pravda build- 
ing I had already decided to come straight to the point and to 
talk “cold turkey” with the editors of the Soviet journ!. I 
began by stating that it was easy to talk of peace and f{-i+iad- 
ship; that this was nothing new and everyone was in favor of 
it. For real friendship, I insisted, mutual trust and respect 
were necessary. Trust and respect, however, were unlikely to 
be cultivated as long as Soviet historians continued to slander 
their Western colleagues as “‘reactionaries” and ‘“‘falsifiers of 
history” and as long as they interpreted everything in terms 
of a strict Leninist orthodoxy. When I read to them several 
extreme examples of such denunciations and orthodox inter- 
pretations, two or three members of the group actually seemed 
to wince in embarrassment at hearing the vitriolic language 
of their own Soviet colleagues. 

Their replies were guarded and general. They pointed out 


# Anatole G. Mazour and Herman E. Bateman, “Recent conflicts in Soviet 
historiography,” Journal of Modern History, XXIV (1952), 56-68; Horst Jablo- 
nowski, “Bericht iiber die sovetrussische Geschichtswissenschaft in den Jahren 
1941-1952,” Historische Zeitschrift, CLXXX (1955), 114-148, 346-378. 
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that they held many Western historians, whom they unfortu- 
nately only knew through their excellent studies, in high 
esteem but that, on the other hand, they could not remain 
silent in the face of reactionary defenses of imperialism and 
monopoly capitalism. When I argued that American historians 
were generally progressive and liberal in their political phi- 
losophy and that the label ‘‘reactionary” could only be applied 
to them by someone who was not intimately acquainted with 
the content and context of historical scholarship in the United 
States, they seemed to consider my point a plausible one. A 
factual description of the McCarthy affair as an understand- 
able but regrettable reaction to a real danger to the American 
way of life seemed most interesting and novel for them; and 
they were quite amazed to hear that it is possible to buy 
Pravda, Izvestia, and Soviet literary and political magazines 
and journals on the streets of New York, Seattle, San Fran- 
cisco, and other United States cities. One question asked was 
“What happens to you if you do?” 

Pep talks delivered by Seleznyov and another editor at the 
end of the interview, dispelled any illusions that their polite- 
ness and interest in my remarks meant a significant change of 
attitude on their part toward colleagues in Western countries. 
I was urged to tell my colleagues that Russian historians were 
for peace and that they wanted to have closer and more cordial 
relations with their colleagues throughout the world. The 
Russians suffered more from the ravages of war between 1941 
and 1945 than any other victor nation, so there can be little 
doubt that the editors of Questions of History were completely 
sincere in their desire for friendship and peace; but their in- 
difference to any plea for trust and respect was nevertheless 
painfully disappointing for me. Their inability to rise above 
the level of platitudes seemed to me ample justification for 
skepticism as regards the likelihood in the near future of close 
scholarly cooperation based on mutual understanding be- 
tween Soviet and Western historians. 
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Impressions gained from the Questions of History inter- 
view were also negative in regard to the second of the two new 
trends in Soviet historiography. When I brought up the sub- 
ject of faulty use of source materials in Soviet historical studies, 
they agreed that this was not permissible for a good historian 
and strongly affirmed that such practices were severely criti- 
cized in Soviet learned periodicals. They also agreed with me 
that Russian historians should devote more attention to bour- 
geois and conservative thinkers of nineteenth century Russia 
so that Soviet historians would be in a position to view the 
nineteenth century in a less one-sided manner and with more 
historical perspective than had been the case in the past. ‘They 
seemed genuinely interested in my own research on nineteenth 
and twentieth century Russian diplomacy and on conservative 
nationalism in tsarist Russia. Indeed, they were most helpful 
and referred me to Soviet scholars who might assist me in 
resolving certain problems of my research projects. This en- 
couraged me very much, and more than once during our con- 
versation I felt that perhaps genuine scholarly cooperation was 
possible with Soviet historians; that it would be possible to 
exchange ideas and information with them concerning prob- 
lems of intellectual history outside the narrow confines of the 
so-called “‘progressive’”’ precursors of Lenin in Russia. Again, 
however, their concluding words disappointed me. I was ad- 
vised not to spend so much time on bourgeois and conserva- 
tive thinkers. These, they affirmed, were not the important 
intellectual figures of nineteenth century Russia. The impor- 
tant figures were those always cited in the litany of “‘progres- 
sives’’: i.e. Radishchev, the Decembrists, Herzen, Belinsky, 
Chernyshevsky, Dobrolyubov, Pisarev, and Lenin. It was clear 
that these policy makers of the Soviet historical profession in 
the office of Questions of History were not really prepared to 
give adequate and fair treatment to the so-called ‘‘bourgeois” 
and “feudal” thinkers of nineteenth century Russia. More- 
over, none of them seemed at all aware of the obvious contra- 
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diction between this advice and their previous admission that 
Soviet historians needed to view the nineteenth century in a 
less one-sided manner. They probably will, however, pay more 
attention to “bourgeois” and “feudal” thinkers than in the 
past and even present their views with relatively few distor- 
tions and in a fairly balanced manner; but it is unlikely in the 
immediate future that they will be able to consider the 
thought of these figures outside the Procrustean bed of Marx- 
ism-Leninism and objectively in the light of the historical 
situation of the nineteenth century. 

After this interview in the office of Questions of History, 
I had many occasions to talk to Soviet historians under a great 
variety of circumstances; however, I never completely changed 
the impressions that had formed in my mind while talking to 
the editors of the historical journal. On the other hand, I did 
gain what I considered new insight into the diversity of atti- 
tudes and opinions that can exist in a totalitarian society, even 
on the part of those who ostensibly accept the rationale and 
desirability of the existing political order. 

Among young historians still pursuing their university 
studies, I found the same signs of intellectual unrest that 
many other observers did among the Russian youth as a whole 
during the past summer. Most of them, I found, tended never- 
theless to accept the present system in the Soviet Union, either 
because it had been successful in making their native country 
strong or merely because the regime was all-powerful and it 
would be foolish to oppose it openly. Most of those whom I 
met were relatively sophisticated, having talked with for- 
eigners and read Western newspapers and magazines. They 
often seemed to try to reason things out for themselves on the 
basis of the limited knowledge they might have picked up in 
school or elsewhere. Sometimes their attitudes struck me as 
being a strange combination of skepticism toward and un- 
critical acceptance of the official philosophy. One young his- 
torian, for example, frankly admitted that he was sick and 
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tired of the barrage of propaganda to which he as a Soviet 
citizen was constantly exposed but, in the course of the same 
conversation, expressed the orthodox admiration for Friedrich 
Engels as a great philosopher who had a profound understand- 
ing of philosophical truth, science, and society. 

Utter cynicism is another attitude engendered among 
young historians (and other university students) by the con- 
stant efforts of the regime to indoctrinate them. The most 
striking example of this I encountered was that of a young 
man specializing in modern European history. Our conversa- 
tion began with his question whether I intended to write a 
book about Russia as a result of my travel experiences. I re- 
plied that I did not because this was hardly the thing for a 
young American historian to do, since in the future he was 
likely to be judged on the basis of all the predictions and 
superficial comments that he would inevitably make in such 
a book. My young Russian friend seemed to find this a rather 
unusual thought and said that it was not at all that way in the 
Soviet Union. There, he affirmed, one of the best ways to ad- 
vance one’s career was to publish monographs, books, and 
articles that predicted the economic collapse or described the 
allegedly insoluble political and social contradictions and 
problems of the capitalist countries. When I objected that this 
surely did not apply to first-rate universities like those at Mos- 
cow, Leningrad, and Kiev, he answered that it was the same 
all over. ‘Anything published is good. One can always get 
ahead by writing often and following the party line, which 
changes often.” To support his argument, he cited the case of 
a friend who was working in the field of contemporary French 
politics. When his friend began his study of the struggle of the 
French Communist Party for freedom and independence in 
France since 1945, De Gaulle was the major figure who was 
singled out for attack. “Now,” he continued, “De Gaulle is 
no longer so bad. Instead, it is necessary to demolish Poujade. 
My friend has spoken with French tourists and knows that 
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Poujade is on the decline and no longer of importance in 
French politics — but that’s the party line now, so he is ex- 
pected to demolish Poujade.” 

Soviet citizens with historical training who occupied re- 
sponsible positions did not usually speak so frankly. Indeed, 
there seemed to be a direct correlation between reticence in 
expression of critical opinions about Soviet society and the 
relative position of a person in that society. Thus, students 
were unmistakably the most critical element that I found 
among Soviet historians. On the other hand, professors were 
usually extremely reluctant to express critical opinions and 
usually made special efforts to represent the official view of the 
regime. Between these two extremes were many intermediate 
attitudes expressed by people with historical training who 
occupied what might be regarded as second-rate admin- 
istrative or service positions (e.g. employees of various min- 
istries, archival assistants, librarians, and provincial museum 
directors). 

A conversation that I had with a provincial Russian 
bureaucrat who had considerable historical training illustrates 
particularly well the willingness of people outside the magic 
circle of the privileged few of Soviet society to enter into frank 
(though not necessarily ‘‘disloyal’’) discussions with foreigners. 
I had been describing to him my impressions of Soviet his- 
torical museums. The presentation of history in Soviet mu- 
seums, I told him, was exceedingly tendentious. Here all wars 
against Russia were indiscriminately presented as aggression 
and foreign intervention: Tatar “oppression,” Swedish-Teu- 
tonic “intervention” in the thirteenth century, war against 
the Tatar “aggressors” in taking Kazan in 1552, Swedish-Polish 
“intervention” in the seventeenth century, the Patriotic War 
against Napoleonic “aggression” in 1812, Allied “‘interven- 
tion” after World War I, and the Patriotic War against Ger- 
man Fascist “barbarism and aggression” 1941-1945. On the 
other hand, Russia’s wars were invariably presented as glorious 
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victories of the Russian people. Often whole rooms of his- 
torical museums were devoted to the navai victories of Peter 
the Great over the Swedes, to Ivan the Terrible’s victories 
over the Tatars, to Russian campaigns in the Caucasus, and 
to the conquest of the northern shore of the Black Sea in the 
eighteenth century. I added that the same naive, simplistic 
conception of history was also evident in the historical theses 
that I had examined in the Lenin Library at Moscow. Disserta- 
tions condemned the aggressions of Germans, Swedes, and 
Poles against Russia and praised the heroic defense of Russia 
by such figures as Alexander Nevsky, Ivan the Terrible, and 
peasants, merchants, and cossacks of the seventeenth century; 
they condemned the “capitalist” encirclement of the Soviet 
Union in the twentieth century and praised the efforts of 
communist parties in diverse countries on behalf of “freedom 
and independence” in the face of American “imperialism.” I 
asked him whether he thought that such a presentation of 
history was scholarly and whether he thought that the count- 
less young Soviet citizens who were learning history in mu- 
seums and universities were being properly taught. 

His answer surprised me. He agreed that the examples I 
had given did illustrate a rather naively nationalistic and 
narrow presentation of history. He even elaborated on my 
comments by pointing out that the glorification of Ivan the 
Terrible and Stalin by Soviet historians in recent years was 
certainly a distortion of history. Ivan and Stalin, he said, did 
accomplish great things, but, at the same time, it was obvious 
that they were not infallible, often made mistakes, and were 
guilty of inexcusable brutality. Like many great men, they 
lost their sense of proportion and became petty, suspicious, 
and vindictive toward the end of their careers. He seemed to 
feel particularly strongly about Stalin. Stalin’s claims to being 
a great field commander, linguist, historian, and philosopher 
were, he maintained, exaggerated if not ridiculous. Stalin’s 
early successes in building up Russian industrial strength cer- 
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tainly did not entitle him to the excessive praise as a universal 
genius which he received during the last years of his life. 
Stalin, he continued, made many mistakes, did many things 
that were very regrettable. He thought, for example, that the 
cold war would have been avoidable had it not been for 
Stalin’s almost pathological suspicions of the allies and for his 
provocative actions in Europe after World War II. 

Having said this much, he apparently felt that he had gone 
too far. He hastened to assure me that the cult of the individ- 
ual and the glorification of Russian patriotic heroes were no 
longer tolerated by the Soviet historical profession; that now 
any historian who attempted to glorify heroes from the Rus- 
sian past or who was guilty of any distortion of historical facts 
was severely criticized in meetings of the academies of sciences 
and in Soviet historical journals. He insisted particularly 
forcefully that Soviet historians strive for truth and are ex- 
pected to base their works on a careful and painstaking study 
of documents and primary sources. 

This assertion of Soviet historical scholarship was a com- 
mon one among the Soviet historians whom I encountered. 
Examination of a number of theses in the Lenin Library con- 
vinced me that they were doing more than paying lip service 
to one of the canons of traditional historical scholarship. With- 
out exception the dissertations I examined in the field of nine- 
teenth century Russian intellectual history made extensive 
use of archival materials stored in the various ministries and 
libraries of Moscow and the provincial capitals. There were 
often, it is true, points of view expressed and conclusions 
drawn in these dissertations which I considered to be com- 
pletely unjustifiable in terms of the documentary evidence 
that allegedly supported them. It seemed quite clear to me that 
the young Soviet historians who wrote these dissertations felt 
that their source materials had to support the party viewpoint 
on any given question. In many cases their reasoning was weak 
and completely unacceptable according to the critical stand- 
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ards usually demanded of students by conscientious super- 
visors of master’s and doctoral studies in Western Europe and 
the United States. The amount of work done in archives and 
with primary materials was nevertheless impressive and com- 
pared favorably with good doctoral dissertations written out- 
side of the Soviet Union. 

I was provided with more evidence concerning the nature 
of the historical training of Soviet university students when 
Professor D. W. Treadgold of the University of Washington 
and I were able to attend the historical seminar of one of the 
Soviet Union’s outstanding experts on modern European his- 
tory. We had already read a review article written by this same 
professor before attending his seminar. In his article he had 
denounced “reactionary” American historians for their at- 
tempts to rehabilitate German imperialism and to discredit 
the Soviet Union, especially in regard to her role in World 
War II. After having read this, we were of course a little ap- 
prehensive about what attitude the author of the article might 
take toward us. We were pleasantly surprised to find him most 
agreeable, friendly, and hospitable. He expressed his pleasure 
in having two young American scholars sit in on his seminar 
and spoke highly of American scholarship. He referred to a 
number of works which he considered to be of primary impor- 
tance: e.g. Malcolm Carroll's studies of the influence of public 
opinion on foreign policy in France and Germany, Sidney 
Fay’s book on the origins of World War I, and William 
Langer’s work in diplomatic history. 

His seminar topic for the academic year 1956-1957 was the 
foreign policy of the East German Republic. He explained 
that his seminar was for advanced fourth-year students who 
would soon be expected to choose a subject for their diploma- 
essay (which must be finished for graduation at the end of the 
fifth year and seems to be more or less equivalent to our MA 
thesis). His conduct of the seminar was not, we thought, much 
different from that of many successful teachers in Western 
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Europe and the United States. He was informal and friendly 
with his students and seemed to consider his role to be that 
of their gentle guide rather than their drill master; and like 
fellow historians in other countries, he urged his students to 
depend above all on primary sources rather than secondary 
accounts — on archival materials, memoirs, diaries, and the 
daily press. 

The largely favorable impression that the general conduct 
of the seminar made on us was somewhat marred when the 
discussion shifted specifically to the topic of the seminar, the 
foreign policy of the German Democratic Republic. Our 
Soviet colleague discoursed at some length on divided Ger- 
many. He described the division of Germany as an unnatural 
state of affairs that could not be permanent. He seemed a little 
uncomfortable in discussing this subject in the presence of 
two foreigners. For the first time his discussion lacked preci- 
sion and incisiveness and he began to talk in circles and repeat 
himself. His final conclusion was that the division of Germany 
was a historical fact and that the historical fact must always 
be the point of departure for the historian. 

Afterwards Treadgold and I decided that this final con- 
clusion was the key to his entire approach (as well as to the 
approach of Soviet historians in general). Germany was di- 
vided. This was perhaps regrettable but the task assigned to 
the Russian historian would definitely not seem to be that of 
raising honest questions about the role and responsibility of 
his own and other countries in bringing about and perpetu- 
ating the present situation in Germany. Instead, the task of 
the historian according to this view would seem to be merely 
to furnish documentation concerning the present status quo 
in Germany (or elsewhere), especially in view of the fact that 
it is advantageous for his own country. 

The narrow and uninspiring nature of the subjects of the 
seminar papers assigned to the four students in the seminar 
we attended seemed to us ample confirmation of our impres- 
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sion. The four subjects were the following: 1) The German 
Democratic Republic’s foreign relations with the Soviet 
Union, 2) the German Democratic Republic’s foreign rela- 
tions with the People’s Democracies of Eastern Europe, 3) the 
efforts of the German Democratic Republic to achieve Ger- 
man unity, and 4) the German Democratic Republic and its 
role in the meetings of the great powers. Within the frame- 
work of such subjects it is obviously possible to act as a good 
conscientious historian in using the published documents of 
the East German government and Russian and East European 
newspapers and, at the same time, to make effective use of 
history as the faithful servant of the Soviet state. A clever 
choice of seminar topic and report subjects assured this result. 

Another Soviet college classroom that I attended several 
days later provided me with further food for thought on the 
methods used in training Soviet historians. This visit was not 
arranged in the usual manner through Intourist channels. | 
had learned of the professor whose class I wished to visit 
through his thesis in the library of a Soviet university. The 
thesis in question was a solid piece of work on a subject that 
interested me. It was based on original sources contained in 
Russian archives and was written in a factual manner with 
only a minimum of lip service paid to the classics of Marxism- 
Leninism-Stalinism. Through inquiries I was able to obtain 
the name of the pedagogical institute where the author of this 
dissertation taught. By telephone I learned from the secretary 
of the history faculty of this institute what his teaching hours 
were. The following morning I rode out to the pedagogical 
institute on a trolley bus. 

When I arrived, the lecture had already begun. The pro- 
fessor did not notice me as I entered the lecture room because 
the door was hidden from his view by a partition of book 
shelves. Behind the shelves sat a secretary, who asked me whom 
I wished to see. I told her, and she said that I should wait 
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behind the partition until the professor finished his lecture in 
about half an hour. 

The lecture turned out to be a second-year seminar (which 
seemed more or less equivalent to the quiz section of Ameri- 
can universities) on nineteenth century Russian history. The 
specific subject discussed that day was the history of the revo- 
lutionary movement in nineteenth century Russia. He spoke 
of the sufferings of the Russian people under the tsarist system. 
He admitted that Russian liberals had often opposed feudal- 
ism and autocracy but emphasized repeatedly throughout his 
discussion that the liberals were never in favor of a revolu- 
tionary movement of the people. Whenever the danger of 
popular revolution became apparent, he asserted with dog- 
matic finality, the liberals always sided with the tsarist regime 
and against the Russian people. As I listened to these remarks, 
it was not so much the content of the discussion that struck me 
but rather the authoritative and unyielding manner in which 
they were made. They were made as if they were self-evident 
and revealed truths that were not to be questioned or exam- 
ined critically. The whole procedure reminded me very much 
of a catechism, for student participation consisted of reciting 
back to the professor sentences from the writings of Lenin. 
They were asked what Lenin had said about the revolutions 
of 1825 and 1905, and they read back pertinent passages taken 
from the writings of the classical master of Russian Marxism. 
They were then asked questions concerning the economic sit- 
uation of Russia in 1825. The answers of the students were 
carefully corrected by the professor to bring them into strict 
conformance with Lenin’s now stereotyped descriptions of 
Russian economic development (which are imitated by dili- 
gent students at the beginning of almost every historical dis- 
sertation written in the Soviet Union). 

At the end of the seminar session, the professor was sur- 
prised to learn that a foreigner had read his dissertation, which 
had been written nearly twenty years before, and wanted to 
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talk with him. He was very friendly and agreeable (as prac- 
tically every other historian had been), though at the same 
time he seemed to feel insecure and to be on the defensive. 
He was, for example, a little alarmed when I told him that I 
hoped to obtain a microfilm of his dissertation. He was espe- 
cially afraid that I might attempt to use his dissertation as a 
means to attack him in print abroad. I did my best to assure 
him that I had no intention of attacking him or anybody else 
in print, at the same time pointing out the desirability of 
cooperation between the historians of all countries. I men- 
tioned a number of articles written in the United States on his 
dissertation topic and asked him whether he was interested in 
obtaining references to such articles. He assured me that he 
was, but instructed me not to send them to him directly. In- 
stead, he asked me to address such references to the librarian 
of the pedagogical institute with a note that they should be 
brought to the attention of the historical faculty. 

The hesitation of many Soviet scholars to receive com- 
munications directly from their colleagues abroad and the 
degree of indoctrination (as opposed to critical thinking) that 
I observed in the classroom illustrate important deficiencies 
of the historical profession as practiced in the Soviet Union. 
The fear of deviating from officially accepted views at any 
given moment and of entering into regular friendly relations 
with non-communist foreigners, the unimaginative indoc- 
trination that goes on in the Soviet classroom, the parrot-like 
recitation of excerpts from the writings of Lenin, the narrowly 
delimited and politically timid topics in the seminars of even 
the most competent and influential of Soviet historians — all 
these are suggestive of a scholarly atmosphere which is scarcely 
conducive to those critical habits of mind so essential for any 
sophisticated and richly varied tradition of historical writing. 

On my return plane trip from Moscow to Stockholm ap- 
proximately a month after the initial interview on Pravda 
Street, my thoughts, however, did not linger so much on the 
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deficiencies of Soviet scholarship. As I caught glimpses through 
the clouds of drab-appearing towns and villages in the midst 
of the vast northern Russian forest, unrelated and incidental 
details concerning the historians I had met flashed through 
my mind. I remembered the one genial professor with a well- 
trimmed goatee who had clicked his heels and bowed in the 
manner of an old-world aristocrat as he took leave of me. I 
remembered the young docent in his thirties who was cool 
and reserved toward me until I agreed with him that the Rus- 
sian people had suffered greatly during World War II; then 
he warmed up and became quite cordial and congenial. I re- 
called the university student I had encountered in the streets 
of Leningrad who refused to talk to me until I had given him 
assurances that I was not a communist (I was carrying the offi- 
cial account of the proceedings of the XX Congress of the 
Russian Communist Party under my arm at the time). I re- 
called the young archival assistant in Kiev who earnestly said 
to me: “Yes, we have much to learn from you, and you perhaps 
can learn from us too.” 

In short, my experiences with Soviet historians seemed to 
enable me to think of them as individuals instead of as mere 
abstractions on a printed page. As individuals whom I had 
met personally they seemed much more intelligent and cred- 
ible and they made a much better impression than they had 
previously given in print. Above all, I found them more subtle, 
complex, and varied in their attitudes than I had expected. 
Perhaps these personal qualities possessed by many Soviet his- 
torians will bring about further changes in Soviet historiog- 
raphy that will make it easer for their American counterparts 
to communicate with them at some time in the future. 
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Soviet Russia and the East, 1920-1927: A Documentary Survey. Edited by 
Xenia Joukoff Eudin and Robert C. North. (Stanford: Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1957. Pp. xviii, 478. Bibliography, index. $10.00.) 


Soviet Russia and the West, 1920-1927: A Documentary Survey. Edited by 
Xenia Joukoff Eudin and Harold H. Fisher. (Stanford: Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1957. Pp. xxxvii, 450. Bibliography, index. $10.00.) 


These companion volumes present a documentary survey and narta- 
tive of Soviet foreign policy between 1920 and 1927. Both volumes are 
divided into topical sections, each of which begins with a description of 
one aspect of Soviet policy followed by a discriminating choice of docu- 
ments. Each volume is provided with a chronology, a bibliography, and 
an index. The survey of Russian policy in the East also contains a most 
useful section of biographical notes. Unfortunately, the editors of the 
volume on Soviet policy in the West chose not to follow this example. 

The majority of the documents selected for inclusion in these volumes 
are translations of Soviet and Comintern sources and are to be found in 
the collection of the Hoover Library, which is without doubt one of the 
best repositories of Soviet materials in the world outside of the U.S.S.R. 
The editors made every effort to draw upon Soviet newspapers, pam- 
phlets, books, and periodicals as opposed to the official texts of treaties, 
diplomatic correspondence, and similar documents. This emphasis on 
relatively inaccessible documents of a more or less unofficial character is 
particularly commendable, for it provides the reader with a key for under- 
standing how the Soviet leaders interpret themselves and the world in 
which they are living. A select number of non-Soviet documents are in- 
cluded in these two volumes, mainly in order to illustrate certain im- 
portant policy decisions of Eastern and Western leaders (e.g. Seekt’s com- 
ments on Soviet policies, Dawes’ letter concerning aid to Germany, Bain- 
bridge Colby’s letter on American policy toward the Soviet Union, and 
Japan’s Seventeen Demands of October, 1921). 

The editors of the volumes under review make no claim to having 
written a history of Soviet foreign policy during these years. They have 
nevertheless written over four hundred pages of factual and up-to-date 
historical narrative that compare favorably with Louis Fischer's The 
Soviets in World Affairs, which will probably remain the standard work 
on Soviet foreign policy during the 1920’s until E. H. Carr brings his 
monumental study of Bolshevik Russia up to the 1930's. In Fischer's 
account, for example, the reader receives a rather blurred image of the 
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Gilan and Mongolian episodes and of the role of the Comintern and 
associated organizations in furthering the interests of Soviet policy 
through propaganda and the training of foreign communists for agita- 
tional work in all parts of the world. The two Hoover Library volumes, 
on the other hand, give a concise, well-documented, and balanced account 
of these and other aspects of Soviet policy during the period 1920-1927. 
In describing the conspiratorial activities of the Comintern, the editors 
of these volumes generally avoid the use of such emotional terms as “‘So- 
viet imperialism” and “Soviet aggression.” Instead, they have used the 
much more valid procedure of proving their point through a skillful job 
of editing documents and a soberly written narrative which faithfully 
follows the spirit of the documents to be found in these two volumes and 
elsewhere. 

There is only one interpretation contained in the narrative and intro- 
ductory material in the companion Hoover Library publications to which 
the present reviewer would seriously take exception. In the historical in- 
troduction of Soviet Russia and the West, considerable emphasis is placed 
on the long-range messianic aims of tsarist foreign policy and in the reap- 
pearance of such ideas in an altered form in the faith of the Russian 
Communist Party in its mission of rejuvenating human society. That such 
messianic views ever were one of the “chief motivating force[s] in the 
tsarist empire’s expansionist policy up to 1917” (p. xxii) is certainly rather 
doubtful. Indeed, such controversial speculation is hardly in keeping with 
the factual and sober tone that generally prevails throughout these two 
volumes. 

The years 1920-1927 were the formative period of Soviet foreign pol- 
icy. It was during these years that the Soviet leaders worked out such now 
familiar concepts and tactics as ‘‘co-existence,” the frequent appeals to 
world opinion in the name of disarmament and peace, the rigid separa- 
tion of official Soviet foreign policy from the realm of Soviet and non- 
Soviet communist agitational activities, bilateral non-aggression and 
friendship pacts, Western imperialism and capitalism as the only threat to 
the world’s peace, etc. The companion volumes of the Hoover Library 
can be considered one of the best general accounts published to date on 
Soviet policy during these years. They will always be of great value be- 
cause of the large number of important and relatively inaccessible docu- 
ments they contain. 


Pennsylvania State University Edward C. Thaden 


Communism on the Decline. By George C. Guins. (New York: Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1956. Pp. ix, 287. Bibliography, index. $7.50.) 


In Communism on the Decline George C. Guins, who was once a mag- 
istrate in Imperial Russia and is now a well-known student of Soviet law 
in the United States, has attempted to give the general reader an over-all 
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picture of “Soviet reality and the symptoms of the dissatisfaction which 
characterize the present situation in the communist world.” This picture 
is based mainly on Guin’s own study of the Soviet periodical press over a 
period of about twenty years. Relatively little use seems to have been 
made by Guins of political, sociological, and economic studies of Soviet 
society that have been undertaken by American Soviet specialists since 
1945. 

Guins is convinced that Soviet ideology and the Soviet economic sys- 
tem are based on fallacious ideas and premises which are contrary to 
human nature and that the whole Soviet system is rotten and inherently 
opposed to the natural desire of Soviet citizens for freedom, justice, and 
truth. He points especially to the socialist conception of property as the 
fundamental source of many of the more important negative features of 
the Soviet Union today. The destruction of “sound types of private prop- 
erty in the U.S.S.R. necessarily,” he argues, eradicated “. . . those positive 
psychological stimuli which make private property a vital and socially 
beneficial juridical institution” (p. 155). Guins believes that the com- 
munist regime is definitely losing its strength within the Soviet Union 
and emphasizes that the present Soviet leaders have not only discredited 
Stalin in the eyes of the rank-and-file citizen but also themselves and the 
entire Soviet system. He is, however, cautious about predicting the im- 
mediate end of communism, for he also sees many points of strength in 
the position of the Soviet Union in the world of today. 

Guins illustrates his generalizations in impressive detail in eighteen 
chapters on the bureaucracy, industry, agriculture, trade, labor, social 
structure, and literature of the Soviet Union during the past twenty years. 
Guins demonstrates rather convincingly, often by using the very words 
and statements of the communist leaders themselves, that the ideological 
control of the Soviet state has fettered intellectual life and individual 
creativeness and that the individual Soviet citizen has little legal pro- 
tection against the arbitrariness and ruthlessness of all branches of the 
omnipotent communist government. He also points to many examples 
of the chronic wastefulness of Soviet industry. The present reviewer 
found his discussion of the Soviet fishing industry to be a particularly 
well-argued illustration of disastrous consequences, following forced in- 
dustrialization and bureaucratic inefficiency in a socialist economy. 

The principal weakness of this book lies in its method. Guins, though 
he generally avoids vituperations, obviously has a healthy dislike for 
Soviet society. He condemns this society in terms of certain a priori no- 
tions concerning human nature and then illustrates his condemnation 
with examples collected from Soviet newspapers and periodicals over a 
period of years. It hardly needs to be pointed out that Soviet publicists 
use a similar approach when they cull our newspapers for negative facts 
in order to illustrate the alleged inequities and horrors of capitalism. 


Pennsylvania State University Edward C. Thaden 
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Literary Politics in the Soviet Ukraine, 1917-1934. By George S. N. Lucky). 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1956. Pp. x, 323. Appendices, 
bibliography, index. $5.00.) 


In this well-documented and thoughtful addition to the small but 
growing body of literature concerning the Ukraine, the author has pre- 
sented, essentially, the history of a conflict of Bolshevik centralism and 
growing Russian cultural hegemony against a struggling Ukrainian na- 
tional revival as manifested in Soviet Ukrainian literature. He begins his 
history with several background chapters summarizing the Ukrainian 
national (political and cultural) revival and the Bolshevik policy toward 
this revival in the period of the Russian revolutions and civil war. The 
body of the study deals with various literary currents in the Soviet 
Ukraine, among them, the Futurists, Pluh, Hart, and VAPLITE, with 
the author presenting their differing views on aesthetic and social prob- 
lems while showing their unity in defense of Ukrainian national distinc- 
tiveness. Step by step, he traces the growing intolerance of the Bolshevik 
leadership to all manifestations of a national (Ukrainian) revival in the 
field of literature, culminating in the large-scale purge of Ukrainian 
literati in the period of the first and second Five Year Plans. 

Some of the finest chapters in the book are devoted to the views of the 
leaders of the Ukrainian cultural movement: Shumskii, Blakytnyi, 
Khyvl’ovyi, and Skrypnik. The author has drawn upon the plays, novels, 
short stories, poetry, and essays of these and other Ukrainian writers to 
show how they sought to combine the class ideology of Marxism with their 
own aspirations toward the creation of a nation-state. After reading the 
views of the Ukrainian writers and the official Party declarations cited by 
the author against the manifestations of creative individuality and na- 
tional distinctiveness, the reader cannot but experience some of the 
stifling atmosphere of intellectual life in the Soviet Union in the 1920's 
and early 1930's. 

Although the Bolshevik-Russian and Ukrainian political and cultural 
positions are clearly set forth, the author appears less successful in at- 
tempting to account for the vehemence of the conflict, and for the bitter- 
ness and disappointment of the defeated Ukranian writers — the heroes 
of the book. A greater understanding of the conflict would have been 
possible had Professor Luckyj given more than a summary treatment 
(based chiefly on secondary sources) to the vitally important formative 
years of Soviet Ukrainian politics, 1917-1921. Undoubtedly, the nature of 
the compromise entered into by the Bolshevik leaders and the Ukrainian 
Borot’bists and Ukapists in 1919-1920 would have emerged sufficiently to 
show the strangle-hold which the Bolsheviks obtained on Ukrainian na- 
tional life. Only the realization of a poor bargain made at the expense of 
the Ukrainian people whom they wished so much to serve can account 
for the bitter opposition of the Ukrainian intellectuals against the Bol- 
sheviks. For in seeking to promote the idea of Ukrainian national dis- 
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tinctiveness, the Ukrainian writers were apparently hoping to make good 
on a bad compromise, and if possible, to nullify the Bolshevik gains in 
that compromise. Since the Bolsheviks held the trump cards of political 
and economic power in the Ukraine, such attempts by the Ukrainian 
intellectuals appeared foredoomed. Herein lies the real tragedy of 
Ukrainian intellectual life in the Soviet Union. 

A study of the Borot’bist and Ukapist ideology in this early period of 
relatively free expression would also have contributed to a better under- 
standing of the final goals which the Ukranian intellectuals envisaged for 
a resurrected Ukrainian state, but to which they could give voice only 
implicitly in the face of Bolshevik repression. Such a study would also 
have made more meaningful some of the charges brought against the 
nationally oriented leaders in the Ukraine, as for example the charge that 
“Skrypnik supported Vynnychenko’s theory of the Ukrainian nation as 
being without a bourgeois class” (p. 193). 

The failure to present a more penetrating study of the early period 
of Bolshevik-Ukrainian relations does not lessen the impact, however, of 
the author’s study. Extremely valuable for an understanding of the losing 
battle of the Ukrainian intellectuals are the letters, diaries, minutes of 
meetings, etc., cited by the author from the archives of Arkadii Liub- 
chenko, a member of the nationally oriented VAPLITE literary group 
who lived through the purges and fled to the West during the second 
World War. The value of the book is also enhanced by the inclusion of 
translations of the major declarations of views by the Bolsheviks and the 
Ukrainian writers produced in the course of the conflict. 


Columbia University Michael M. Luther 


Brest-Litousk, The Forgotten Peace, March 1918. By J. W. Wheeler-Ben- 
nett. (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1956. Appendices, bibliography, 
index. $8.00.) 


Students of modern diplomatic history must welcome greatly this new 
edition of a standard work on the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk. First published 
in 1938, the book was received with high praise. Its importance has in no 
way diminished today. The author of Brest-Litovsk writes brilliantly, and 
his book on the intricate proceedings at the conference never fails to keep 
the attention of the reader. It is true, of course, that the German-Russian 
negotiations had a definite touch of tragi-comedy, but Wheeler-Bennett 
excels in bringing it out. His description of the contrast between the stiff- 
lipped and aristocratic German and Austrian delegates and their Bolshe- 
vik counterparts shows well the lively style of the author: “At the head 
of the table sat the bearded, stalwart figure of the Prince of Bavaria, 
having on his right Joffe, a Jew recently released from a Siberian prison. 
Next to him was Count Czernin, a grand seigneur and diplomat of the old 
school, a Knight of the Golden Fleece, trained in the traditions of Kaunitz 
and Metternich, to whom Joffe, with his soft eyes and kindly tone, con- 
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fided: ‘I hope we may be able to raise the revolution in your country 
too.’” Such figures as Lenin, Trotsky, Kiihlmann, and Ludendorff are 
painted with a masterly brush. If one were to seek the “hero” and the “vil- 
lain” of the book, Lenin emerges clearly as the former and Ludendorff 
and the German General Staff as the latter. 

Brest-Litovsk is more than a description of a fascinating episode and 
a characterization of the leading individuals who participated in it, for 
the author relates the peace treaty to larger issues of war and peace in 
twentieth century Europe. The treaty, the author says, “preserved Bol- 
shevism”; and Lenin’s basic policy emerged victorious from this difficult 
test. Lenin said that “He is no socialist who will not sacrifice his father- 
land for the triumph of the social revolution,” and Wheeler-Bennett em- 
phasized the point. The attitude of the German negotiators, who acted 
under pressure of the German military leaders, could have been summed 
up ina phrase, Drang nach Osten, the old idea which neither was born in 
1918 nor died with the generation of Brest-Litovsk. 

There are few points on which this reviewer would disagree with 
Wheeler-Bennett. ‘The picture of the Ukrainian Rada as a body of politi- 
cal dreamers may at times be overdrawn, though basically the author is 
right in what he says about the underdevelopment of the Ukrainian na- 
tional movement. The rather contemptuous remark about defense of the 
Winter Palace by women volunteers is perhaps undeserved. Whether 
Bruce-Lockhart’s scheme to make the Bolsheviks refuse to ratify the 
Treaty of Brest-Litovsk in exchange for Allied help was a golden oppor- 
tunity which the West missed is debatable. 

The volume as a whole is carefully edited, with good appendices and 
excellent illustrations, and is remarkably free from printing errors. It 
might have been useful to bring the bibliography up to date, adding a 
few titles of general works which appeared recently, such as books by 
Craig and Goerlitz on the German army, Reshetar’s work on the Ukrain- 
ian Revolution, Deutscher’s books on Trotsky and Stalin, E. H. Carr's 
history of the Russian Revolution, and the Potemkin volumes on diplo- 
macy. One might also wish that Wheeler-Bennett had added a new intro- 
duction to the one written in 1938. Brest-Litovsk seen from the perspec- 
tive of the year 1956 would surely have inspired the writer to offer new 
ideas and interpretations. These are minor criticisms! The volume re- 
mains the best account of Brest-Litovsk. 


Indiana University Piotr S. Wandycz 


The Holstein Papers: Vol. 11: Diaries. Edited by Norman Rich and M. 
H. Fisher. (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1957. Pp. xix, 404. 
Appendices, index. $8.50.) 

The second volume of The Holstein Papers contains the Diaries 


which Holstein wrote during the years 1881 through 1888. As Senior 
Counsellor in the Political Division of the German Foreign Ministry, 
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Holstein was in a position to be well informed. He enjoyed close personal 
relations with the Bismarck family, excepting only von Rantzau, Bis- 
marck’s son-in-law, and he was widely acquainted with German officials 
and with members of the foreign diplomatic corps. Blessed with an enor- 
mous capacity for work, a tenacious memory, and an astute mind, he was 
so highly esteemed that persons like Wilhelm von Bismarck, the Crown 
Prince Frederick, and Count von Hatzfeldt, Secretary for State for For- 
eign Affairs (1881-1885) and thereafter German ambassador in London, 
sought his aid. He played a réle in the German government out of pro- 
portion to his official position. The Memoirs, published in volume I of 
The Holstein Papers, have already been reviewed as an essential source 
for the study of Germany; the Diaries supplement the memoirs and are 
equally fascinating to read. 

Holstein wrote the entries in his Diaries intermittently; they are fullest 
for the period from January, 1884 through 1887 and cease after November 
11, 1888. Many entries are several pages long, and all are full of vivid 
detail. So far as the editors know, Holstein ‘‘never revised or cut” (p. vii) 
the Diaries, and he expressly wrote (1885) to his cousin Ida von Stiilp- 
nagel, to whom he sent parts as he wrote them, that “Publication is out of 
the question for by far the greater part of the contents” (p. viii). The 
reader may assume that the Diaries contain authentic information — at 
least the information on which Holstein acted — and that in them he ex- 
pressed his frank views about people, events, and policies. 

For the reviewer the Diaries are most interesting for the insight they 
offer into the importance of personalities and personal relations on the 
conduct of the German government. They contain the kind of gossip 
that circulates in any governmental bureaucracy, but Holstein relates the 
anecdotes to policy-making and policy-execution, mainly in foreign af- 
fairs, but to a surprising extent in domestic matters. He possessed a well- 
trained ear for such gossip, and he attributes motives for the behavior of 
his colleagues and superiors. Scarcely a single person emerges with his 
reputation intact. With the exception of old Emperor William I, a 
shadowy figure whom Holstein apparently rarely if ever saw, many indi- 
viduals ~ such as the Bismarcks, Waldersee, the Crown Prince and Crown 
Princess — are portrayed as acting for selfish, egocentric reasons, or as wish- 
ing to harm others, or as unfeeling toward others. With the possible ex- 
ception of the old Kaiser, there is not a single noble figure revealed in the 
entire roster of the Diaries; no one who could be trusted to be consistently 
disinterested, judicious, and wise. Those historians who still believe in 
Ideengeschichte should read Holstein’s explanations for policies and ac- 
tions as a corrective. And those who still think of the Bismarckian Reich 
as a time of greatness should take note of Holstein’s criticism of it. One 
wonders at the character of the society that produced so much malicious 
gossip; one wonders at the character of so capacious a consumer and trans 
mitter of this gossip as Holstein shows himself to have been. The content 
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of the Diaries makes evident the urgent need for studies of the society, by 
which to judge whether Holstein’s picture of manners and standards is 
correct. 


University of California at Los Angeles Eugene N. Anderson 


The Allied Blockade of Germany, 1914-1916. By Marion C. Siney. (Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1957. Pp. x, 339. Appendices, bibli- 
ography, index. $6.50.) 


Since Mahan, some historians have portrayed the blockade as purely 
a setting for doughty skippers on patrol lines. Dr. Siney should put this 
myth to rest forever. Her volume recounts the functioning of numerous 
committees, diplomats, and businessmen, none of whom ever stood a 
watch, but whose negotiations and deliberations supplemented — and in 
many cases superseded — the work of those who did. 

This condition did not suddenly appear. It evolved after the opening 
of hostilities in 1914, when Great Britain and France found themselves 
unready to reduce Germany either militarily or economically. While their 
continental fighting became a stalemate, they recognized their need to 
conduct economic warfare on a scale never before attempted. 

Great Britain quite logically assumed leadership in this, and quickly 
made shambles of usages accepted at Paris (1856) and London (1909). 
Very simply, those declarations had been based upon assumptions which 
technological advances had rendered insupportable. The automobile tor- 
pedo, for instance, had made close blockade less a nuisance to those 
blockaded than a hazard to the blockaders. Of even greater importance 
was the burgeoning growth of complex international trade fostered by 
industrialism. Prewar lists of contraband, in consequence, were obsoles- 
cent at the moment of compilation. In the first month of war, therefore, 
Great Britain published two Orders in Council. That of the day war 
began accepted the Declaration of London. Sixteen days later, a second 
Order modified the first and, with it, the Declaration. This process of 
modification continued through two more Orders in Council until the 
British Government abrogated the Declaration of London in July, 1916. 
There was little left to abrogate. 

Protests by affected neutral nations (Norway, Denmark, Sweden, the 
Netherlands, and the United States) were both vigorous and justified. 
But the British, through alternate concessions and restrictions, kept them 
balanced on the knife-edge of a neutrality acceptable to British economic 
strategy. In the Netherlands, the Oversea Trust voluntarily preserved the 
fiction of strict Dutch neutrality, while assuring profits to Dutch trade 
and industry. American meat packers and cotton brokers were cozened 
into sullen silence by guaranteed profits. Danes and Norwegians were less 

imaginative than the Dutch, but eventually accepted a status much re- 
sembling that of benevolent neutrals. Only the Swedes retained a bristly 
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neutrality, and even that began to break down under British control of 
the raw cotton trade. 

The author has ably described the various negotiations and control 
methods developed by the British. Rationing, navicerting, black-listing, 
interception of neutral mails, and purchase of neutral exports — she has 
treated all of them in sequence as an evolving economic warfare. Much 
of what she has written has been done broadly elsewhere, particularly by 
C. Ernest Fayle and Louis Guichard. The special value of this work, how- 
ever, lies in the detailed study of Dutch and Scandinavian records hitherto 
barely used. Until her work, most studies in English have dwelt too lov- 
ingly upon Allied documents alone. Obviously she will continue this anti- 
dotal work in the promised volume to cover 1917-1918. 

Perhaps she may find space then to demonstrate and emphasize the 
effects of this economic warfare upon German civilians rather than Ger- 
man soldiers who, the British insisted, were their target. Surely Dr. Siney 
would not have to undertake “a complete consideration of German war- 
time economy” in order to find convincing illustrations. After all, this 
volume brings the blockade to that point when its effects were magnified 
by the Kohlruebenwinter, a civilian experience no British negotiator 
could have foreseen, but which would not have occurred so terribly with- 
out his prior work. As they now remain, her few lines and statistical ap- 
pendices in this volume merely tantalize. 

Dr. Siney’s book, in the main, is commendable, though her subject 
certainly did not lend itself to rhetorical brilliance. Yet was it requisite 
that she describe some undoubtedly tedious negotiations so tediously? 
Finally, it is useless any longer to protest the use of back-notes rather than 
footnotes. Even so, Dr. Siney, who doubtless did not determine format, 
might have added fuller explanations of some intriguing facts in them. 
Why, for example, did Great Britain continue to import beer bottles from 
Germany into 1916? 


East Tennessee State College James E. Sutton 


The Development of the Treasury, 1660-1702. By Stephen B. Baxter. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1957. Pp. ix, 301. Appendices, bib- 
liography, index. $6.00.) 


In a much revised version of his doctoral dissertation, Dr. Baxter has 
given us a thorough study of the development of the Treasury during the 
reigns of Charles II, James II, and William III. Relying primarily upon 
The Calendar of Treasury Books, he has supplemented his main source 
with diaries, account books, handbooks, minute books, and miscellaneous 
correspondence deposited in the British Museum and at the Public Rec- 
ord Office. 

The principal development of the Treasury was in the administrative 
rather than in the constitutional area, and the “rise of the Treasury office 
and its increasingly professional character were of far greater significance 
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than the simultaneous change in the relations between the Secretaries of 
State and the Treasurer” (p. 259). By 1667 an individual Treasury Lord, 
no matter how badly trained, had more information at his command than 
did other members of the government. The growth of professionalism in 
the Treasury in spite of pluralism, sinecures, and favoritism is indeed a 
fascinating story as many of the lesser officials long dormant in the official 
records are brought to life. 

The main problem in Treasury administration was not to devise new 
sets of rules but to enforce old ones. Admitting that it would be dangerous 
to indicate a year in which the Treasury came of age, Baxter is of the 
opinion that by 1676 the Treasury was well on its way toward maturity. 
By then it had achieved independence of the Council in the matter of 
retrenchment schemes, had established control over Irish revenues and 
the secret service funds, and was well on its way to controlling the Mint. 
At the same time the Treasury became divorced from the Exchequer as 
an administrative agency. 

The placing of the office of Treasurer in commission increased the 
eficiency of the Treasury. “A commoner might be a Treasury Lord, 
though no commoner might be Treasurer. A Treasury Lord did not have 
to be a member of the Council, and it would not be beneath his dignity 
to have a special knowledge of some particular branch of the administra- 
tion or to speak in the Commons for the government” (p. 27). The great- 
est advantage of the Commission was that “it gave the king greater repre- 
sentation in the Commons” (p. 28). 

The Treasury operated under the most trying political, social, and 
economic conditions. The granting of revenues by the Common: could 
not be had without patronage, and consequently the growing profession- 
alism in the Treasury suffered. The collecting of revenues in the country 
necessitated the seldom existent cooperation of the justices of the peace. 
The Treasury then cannot be blamed if revenues were less productive 
than they should have been, and if its operation was sometimes bizarre 
by modern standards. On its own terms it was efficient enough, and “‘some- 
how managed to provide that last piece of gold which was to win the 
struggle against Louis XIV” (p. 264). 

This book is a real contribution to our knowledge of the administra- 
tive history of Great Britain during the last forty years of the seventeenth 
century. The author’s observations are acute, his research is sound, but 
his style has many of the stilted qualities of a dissertation. 


Coe College John J. Murray 


The Triumphant Empire: New Responsibilities within the Enlarged Em- 
pire, 1763-1766. By Lawrence H. Gipson. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1956. Pp. xliv, 345, xlv. Maps, index. $7.50.) 


This, the ninth volume of Professor Gipson’s magisterial history of the 
British Empire in the quarter-century before the War for American Inde- 
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pendence, covers the three or three-and-a-half years following the Peace 
of Paris (1763). This chronological definition is only approximate, how- 
ever; for a better understanding of some matters Professor Gipson wisely 
ranges back as far as 1754, and forward — as in the discussion of the non- 
English territories — as far as 1772 or even 1774. It is, in fact, regrettable 
that he did not do a little more of this ranging, since breaking off the 
narrative of Pontiac’s Indian uprising, for example, without bringing it 
to its final solution will make it necessary to return to this theme in subse- 
quent volumes. 

There is much that is of interest in the content of this book. Based 
solidly upon a vast foundation of original sources, the treatment of fairly 
well-known matters, like the Proclamation of 1763 or “The Great Indian 
Uprising” of the same year, has freshness and originality; the treatment of 
less well-known developments, such as the organization of the “Ceded 
Islands” in the West Indies, constitutes a brilliant and much-needed con- 
tribution to our knowledge of these much-neglected areas of the Empire. 

There are some serious unevennesses and some lacunae. ‘““The Domes- 
tic Scene” in England (chapter II), for example, with its over-discussion 
of the career of John Wilkes and its weak and vague description of the 
British government and the mechanisms of imperial administration, must 
be written off as inadequate. In numerous instances, such as the history of 
the military activity of the East India Company, the treatment seems to 
be far too detailed. 

On the other hand, the histories of the Cherokee War of 1759-1761 
(chapter IV), “The Transformation of Nova Scotia” (chapter VI), East 
and West Florida (chapters VIII and IX), given within the setting of 
the whole Empire, improve, in many ways, upon existing treatments. The 
history of “The Ceded Islands” in these years (chapters X and XI) prob- 
ably supersedes anything yet written on the subject. The history of the 
metamorphosis of the East India Company from a commercial company 
to a military and political power, for all its detail, provides a sort of key 
to this peculiar aspect of British imperial policy in the Far East and 
clearly anticipates the further metamorphoses of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. 

Certain highly interesting considerations relative to British imperial 
policy appear. One such was the elaboration of the British mercantilistic 
system, especially in the newly acquired territories, based upon a continu- 
ing basic concept of an “economically self-contained Empire.” For it was 
this objective which led, at one and the same time, to the strict enforce- 
ment of the navigation laws in Canada, the rejection of Governor George 
Johnstone’s proposal to make Pensacola a center of exchange of British 
manufactured goods for Spanish bullion, and the opening of Dominica 
and Jamaica as free ports for the capture of the contraband trades that 
centered in Dutch St. Eustatius and Danish St. Thomas. Despite the 
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flexibility of its application, it seems clear that the broad ideological base 
of British imperial policy was still mercantilism. 

Another matter of considerable interest and significance is the evi- 
dence Gipson adduces, in passing, to show that the continental colonies 
were not prepared to defend themselves against the Indians, and to show 
— by implication, at least — that the conviction of the British ministry 
that regular British troops must be stationed in the colonies to protect 
them was well grounded. “This fact must be kept in mind,” he says, “espe- 
cially in view of the latter assertions of some colonial agents, such as Ben- 
jamin Franklin, who should have known better, that the colonies were 
prepared to assume this tremendously important yet prosaic task. It sim- 
ply was not true” (p. 43). If Gipson is right, the implications for the study 
and understanding of the entire Grenville program of colonial legisla- 
tion would seem to be far-reaching. 

One of the most persistent and characteristic themes running through 
this entire work is the thesis that the mood of the mother country in this 
quarter-century was one of almost unmixed generosity, maternal solici- 
tude, and self-sacrifice for the colonies. In the mind of this reviewer, this 
thesis is not justified by the broad historical facts. Yet one is powerfully 
impressed, in this account, by the high degree of wisdom — and even lib- 
eralism — displayed by the British government in the handling of the 
colonial situation, especially as their policies influenced or determined 
the course of events in the newly acquired territories. The ministry re- 
frained, for example, from forcing representative government upon a 
Canada that was unprepared for it and, in 1774, devised a compromise, in 
the form of the Quebec Act, that was probably as statesmanlike a solu- 
tion of that problem as could have been reached. In the same years it pro- 
vided representative government for West Florida but recognized the 
inadvisability of attempting to establish it in East Florida. It established 
representative institutions in Grenada; it negotiated a special protected 
reservation for the “Black Caribs” on St. Vincent; and it decided against 
representative institutions in St. Vincent and Dominica. Similarly, in 
the name of statesmanship it applied the mercantilistic system in different 
ways in different areas. Even on the continent, the handling of the Indian 
problem, including the Proclamation of 1763, displays a high order of 
statesmanship. 

Gipson’s greatest service as an historian, it may be, lies in the fact that 
he is presenting a history of the British Empire, within the period he has 
set for himself, as a whole. American historians of the English colonies 
in America, despite the brilliance of much of their work, have all too often 
shown a myopic patriotic provincialism that has focused their attention 
upon the mythical “thirteen” at the expense of their own comprehension 
of the larger perspective of British imperial history in which the events 
they were studying took place. Gipson’s work, as that of Charles M. An- 
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drews before him, should serve as a salutary corrective to this patriotic 
myopia. 
University of Washington Max Savelle 


Britain: Commonwealth and Empire, 1901-1955. By Paul Knaplund. 
(New York: Harper and Brothers, 1957. Pp. xii, 541. Maps, index. $6.00.) 


Writing a history of the British Commonwealth and Empire since 
1901 must be about as difficult as writing a history of the world. The 
significant features which differentiate, for example, Gibraltar, Nigeria, 
and Australia are at least as numerous as those which integrate. For many 
countries, the year 1901 or even its approximation marks the beginning 
of no new era. At the other end of the period events relentlessly overtake 
the written word. Such must have been a few of the many problems faced 
by Paul Knaplund in writing his latest contribution to British imperial 
history. 

This is a book which should be useful in the college classroom, for 
reference in the library, and for the educated layman desiring enlighten- 
ment on some important features of the contemporary world. It is or- 
ganized in two parts, with 1931 as the dividing line. Each part contains 
chapters on imperial affairs and on the separate histories of the member 
states. A valiant effort is made to survey political, constitutional, social, 
economic, and military affairs. There is a good selected bibliography, and 
a number of maps. Unfortunately, the first map is uninformative and 
some of the captions on the second are illegible. 

Awareness of the difficulty in managing such a mass of material quite 
disarms a reviewer whose mild complaints inevitably reflect his own inter- 
ests. The chapters on Canada are thoroughly satisfying; those on imperial 
relations and policies and on the colonial empire are less so. In the light 
of recent developments it might be wished that the author had lessened 
the traditional emphasis on India and the older dominions, and had 
given a somewhat fuller treatment of Africa. For example, it will be 
difficult for the uninitiated reader to make much of the brief definition 
of indirect rule. Both that definition and the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Programme are omitted from the index, weakening the book's 
usefulness as a reference work. On the imperial level, the descriptions of 
the commercial and financial bonds of empire are less clear than those of 
political arrangements. 

That the end of the book leaves the reader with the slightly baffled 
feeling that he has missed something about the nature of the Common- 
wealth is no fault of the author’s. Whether or not this imperial associa- 
tion is, as has been suggested, the product of a conspiracy among 
constitutional lawyers, it is certainly unique, a little vague, and always 
changing. But it is also a fact to be reckoned with, an amazingly vital 
institution as this book illustrates fully. 


Gettysburg College Basil L. Crapster 
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American Indian and White Relations to 1830: Needs and Opportunities 
for Study. An essay by William N. Fenton and a bibliography by L. H. 
Butterfield, Wilcomb E. Washburn, and William N. Fenton. (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1957. Pp. x, 138. Index. $3.00.) 


This book is an expression of the growing need felt by ethnohis- 
torians of the North American Indian to appraise the nature and effects 
of the relations between Indians and whites on the cultures of both peo- 
ples. Dr. Fenton’s essay is essentially a plea for historians whose interests 
are concerned with Indian-white relations to incorporate the ethnologist’s 
point of view, the culture concept, to enable them to evaluate properly 
the Indians’ role in Indian-white contact. To provide this orientation, 
a section of the bibliography, which forms the major portion of the book, 
contains standard anthropological works, many of which are not con- 
cerned primarily with Indian-white relations. 

For the anthropologist and historian who work with material on 
Indian-white relations there is an extensive list of manuscript collections 
and a bibliography of primary and secondary sources covering the period 
from the first Indian-white contacts in the northeast to 1830. This list 
includes serials and documentary publications, as well as single-volume 
works. 

The title of this book is misleading, for there is inadequate coverage 
of sources for regions west of the Appalachians, even though some attempt 
was made to include the Great Lakes and Mississippi Valley areas. For 
example, although a sub-section of the bibliography contains captivity 
narratives, John Tanner's classic narrative of his captivity among the 
Ottawa is absent. Another deficiency is the exclusion of important explor- 
ation and fur trade narratives for the region immediately west of the 
Great Lakes. The Champlain Society volumes on the explorations of 
La Vérendrye and David Thompson, for instance, are missing, as well as 
the journals of Alexander Henry, edited by Elliott Coues. These works 
all give great insight into Indian and European relations in areas where 
white settlement was preceded by a long period of trade, and where 
Indian groups dealt with whites as political and social equals. 

Such prominent narratives of exploration during the American period 
as Mentor Williams’ volume on the Cass expedition to the headwaters of 
the Mississippi in 1820, and William H. Keating’s narrative of the Long 
expedition along the Mississippi and Red rivers in 1823, are also absent, 
although earlier authors on the same general region such as Carver and 
Hennepin are included. 

Despite inadequacy of coverage for regions other than the eastern 
United States—and one wishes that the authors had confined their 
bibliography to the regions where they demonstrate their greatest compe- 
tency—the volume is a pioneering step, or rather leap, into an area 
where there is great need for study and collaboration. Already there are 
evidences, as seen in the growing body of ethnohistorical literature and 
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participation in joint symposia, that historians and anthropologists have 
a broad field in which their interests and special talents can be fused. 
Each group can utilize the implements of the other without surrendering 
any of its own. 


Indiana University Harold Hickerson 


Charles Beard and the Constitution. By Robert E. Brown. (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1956. Pp. v, 219. Index. $3.50.) 


To gain the most from reading this provocative book, a recommended 
exercise, the historian should obtain a copy of the 1935 edition of Beard’s 
An Economic Interpretation of the Constitution and read the two works 
in conjunction. Professor Brown’s study is explicitly a chapter by chap- 
ter critique of Beard’s volume from the standpoint of historical method. 
The author examines such questions as these: What was Beard’s thesis? 
Did he use the best sources available? Was the evidence he presented 
complete and pertinent to the issues? Are his generalizations and con- 
clusions justified by the evidence he found and presented or are other 
conclusions more justified? 

The Beard thesis is summarized as a “double-edged” one reduced by 
Brown to its briefest expression in the statements that the Constitution 
was essentially an economic document drafted in defense of property 
rights that originated with and was carried through by personalty interests 
— money, public securities, manufactures, and commerce — and opposed 
by small farmers and debtors, and that the Constitution was put over 
undemocratically in an undemocratic society. 

In his preface, Beard called his study a fragmentary work designed 
to open new lines of historical research — an outline of work that needed 
to be done but for which Beard lacked time to do the basic research. In 
effect, he suggested generalizations on the basis of partial examination 
of some of the primary sources and of available secondary works whose 
authors had admittedly not done the primary research. Brown implies 
that a proper use of historical method should therefore have precluded 
the writing of the book. In view of the nature of the case, Beard should 
have emphasized more emphatically the tentativeness of his suggested 
conclusions, but why should he not have advanced hypotheses for others 
to test? 

It remains true that primary evidence concerning the distribution of 
property holdings in 1787 was not collected by Beard. Nor has it been by 
Brown. With the exception of a number of statements gleaned from 
the Records of the Convention (first published in 1911) and the evidence 
that he developed in his recent study, Middle Class Democracy and the 
Revolution in Massachusetts, 1691-1780, Brown confines himself to a 
review of the evidence presented by Beard. Many examples are cited by 
the author of evidence that he feels was not critically evaluated and used. 
This is particularly so in relation to the question of disfranchisement and 
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of the review of property holdings of the members of the Constitutional 
Convention. Some of the evidence Brown feels was inconsistent; some of 
it consisted of unsubstantiated opinions; and some of it displayed gaps 
in the chains of reasoning. 

Nor does Brown believe that a number of the conclusions were justi- 
fied from the evidence but suggests rather that Beard’s evidence supple- 
mented by Brown’s own Massachusetts study and a perusal of the debates 
of the Constitutional Convention leads to a different thesis. 

The Brown thesis is succinctly stated thus, “The Constitution was 
adopted in a society which was fundamentally democratic, not undemo- 
cratic; and it was adopted by a people who were primarily middle-class 
property owners, especially farmers who owned realty, not just by the 
owners of personalty” (p. 200). And “The Constitution was not just an 
economic document, although economic factors were undoubtedly im- 
portant. Since most of the people were middle-class and had private 
property, practically everybody was interested in the protection of prop- 
erty... but they also recognized that personal rights were equally 
important. . . . If the conflict over ratification had been between sub- 
stantial personalty interests on the one hand and small farmers and 
debtors on the other, there would not have been a constitution” (pp. 197- 


99)- 
Indiana University Joseph A. Batchelor 


Orville H. Browning: Lincoln’s Friend and Critic. By Maurice G. Baxter. 
(Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1957. Pp. vii, 351. Bibliography, 
index. $4.50.) 

For decades the diary of Orville H. Browning has been an important 
source for Civil War historians. Its author personally participated in 
most major events in American political history between the Compromise 
of 1850 and the inauguration of President Garfield. Browning rode the 
arcuit with Abraham Lincoln in Illinois; he helped found the Republi- 
can party in the West and steered its control into the hands ‘‘of moderate 
men, and conservative influences,” like Lincoln, David Davis, and him- 
self; he was Senator during the Civil War and was intimate with the 
Lincolns in the White House; under Andrew Johnson he served as Secre- 
tary of the Interior; he was a principal figure in the Illinois Constitutional 
Convention of 1869-70; and he became one of the leading railroad attor- 
neys during the Granger agitation. 

But if Browning's journal is famous and often quoted and if his public 
career is one of obvious importance, the man himself has been almost 
unknown to historians. Now Professor Baxter, of Indiana University, 
after elaborate research in the sources, has given us a clear, well written, 
and balanced account of this man who was both Abraham Lincoln's good 
friend and severe critic. 
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Baxter has had no easy task, for Browning is a difficult man to portray. 
Almost nothing is known about his childhood or early life. His domestic 
life was one of blameless, blank felicity. His diary, which chronicles his 
adult years, has an exasperating habit of being meticulously detailed 
about the weather and obscurely silent about many of the great events 
which Browning witnessed. He seems never to have explained his pur- 
poses or to have confided his motives to any man. In ruffled shirted ele- 
gance he moved with glacial imperturbability through mid-century Illi- 
nois politics. 

Yet this “orthodox and party-line conservative” was a man of curious 
and unresolvable contradictions. It is not clear why such a gentleman of 
unimpeachable respectability, in whom moral fervor was notably lacking, 
should have entered the antislavery cause in the 1850’s. Even more 
puzzling are the reasons which impelled this moderate conservative in 
1861 to attack Lincoln for showing ‘“‘too much tenderness toward traitors 
and rebels” and to join with “those who would abolish slavery, confiscate 
all property held by Southerners, and reduce the states to conquered 
provinces if necessary.” By modern standards it is a bit hard also to 
understand how such a high-toned gentleman as Browning could serve 
as a kind of influence peddler during the Civil War, capitalizing upon his 
friendships in the White House and at the Capitol so effectively that he 
personally cleared some $90,000 during the war decade. 

Most puzzling of all are Browning’s relations with Abraham Lincoln, 
whom he knew well from the middle 1830's until his assassination. Brown- 
ing himself retrospectively remembered that their relationship was almost 
idyllic: “Our friendship was close, warm, and I believe sincere. I know 
mine for him was, and I never had reason to distrust his for me.” Yet, 
as Baxter points out, there is a good deal of evidence “that Browning, who 
doubtless thought he was more capable and more deserving of honor than 
the ‘Railsplitter,’ was jealous.” During the 1864 campaign Browning 
wrote a curious letter about his sincere friend, Abraham Lincoln: “.. . 
strange as it may seem . . . I am personally attached to the President, 
and have faithfully tried to uphold him, and make him respectable; tho’ 
I have never been able to persuade myself that he was big enough for 
his position. Still, I thought he might get through, as many a boy through 
college, without disgrace, and without knowledge; and I fear he is a 
failure.” 

So contradictory and so secretive a man is difficult to fit into any cleat 
pattern or to explain by any single interpretation, and the author has 
wisely confined himself to a straightforward exposition of the facts of 
Browning's long and distinguished public career. The result is a biog: 
raphy which is a model of unpretentious but thorough research, a useful 
book which casts important light both on Abraham Lincoln and upon 
Illinois politics of the period. 


Columbia University David Donald 
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General George B. McClellan, Shield of the Union. By Warren W. Hass- 
ler, Jr. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1957. Pp. xvi, 350. 
Illustrations, bibliographical note, index. $6.00.) 


Probably no Union commander during the Civil War was the center 
of more controversy than was General George B. McClellan. Universally 
loved and respected by the men and officers who served under him, he 
was so thoroughly hated by highly placed authorities in Washington that 
they did not hesitate to circulate reports that he was disloyal to the Union. 
Lincoln referred to him as a “stationary engine,” and General Grant 
stated that he was “one of the mysteries of the war.” Yet General Robert 
E. Lee was said to have regarded McClellan as the most effective Union 
general to oppose him. 

McClellan's troubles started almost from the day he arrived in Wash- 
ington to assume command of the Union army so recently defeated at 
first Bull Run. The author has done an outstanding job in showing the 
problems which faced McClellan — problems ranging all the way from 
the difficulties in securing sufficient arms and equipment to make the 
Army of the Potomac an effective fighting machine, to his patient efforts 
to convince Lincoln and Stanton that the true defense of Washington 
lay in front of Richmond. 

Professor Hassler may anticipate disagreement concerning his evalua- 
tion of McClellan’s conduct of the Peninsular Campaign, but there can 
be little doubt that he has made a sound case for the general. McClellan’s 
delay on the Peninsula is attributed to the physical difficulties resulting 
from continuous rains, swollen streams, and rivers of mud. Every effort 
made by the general to convince Lincoln and Stanton that the Army 
of the Potomac occupied the most strategic position of the war up to 
that time ended in failure, and was climaxed by Lincoln’s order to with- 
draw the Union forces. Generals Halleck and Pope had been brought 
to Washington, and neither could appreciate how effectively the threat 
of McClellan’s position before Richmond tied up the very forces which 
might be employed against Washington. 

The author admits that at times McClellan was a difficult subordinate, 
but he is convinced that the general flared up only after his patience was 
tried beyond endurance. McClellan confessed, in letters to his wife, that 
he might have appeared over-cautious at times, but he pointed out that 
he was facing enemy forces far superior to his own. The inaccurate in- 
formation secured by the Union’s intelligence agents supported this con- 
tention. A hesitant and uncertain administration in Washington was no 
better off, and lived in constant fear aroused by Stonewall Jackson’s cam- 
paign in the Shenandoah Valley. President Lincoln comes in for his 
share of the blame, and it is difficult to read these pages and find support 
for the thesis that the wartime President was an impressive strategist. So 

uncertain was Lincoln at this stage of the war that he was even led to 
believe that McClellan was disloyal to the Union. The author leaves little 
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doubt as to Secretary Stanton’s double dealing with McClellan. Stanton’s 
official dispatches assured the general of Stanton’s great personal devo- 
tion, and promised full cooperation, while verbally Stanton was busy 
tearing McClellan down to anyone who would listen. 

Hassler states that McClellan made two great contributions to the 
Union cause; he forged the war’s most magnificent weapon, the Army of 
the Potomac, and he turned back Lee at Antietam, giving Lincoln enough 
of a victory to permit publication of the Emancipation Proclamation. The 
author contends that in dismissing General McClellan, Lincoln not only 
lost his great combat experience at a vital point in the hostilities, but 
actually extended the duration of the war by a year. 

This reviewer recommends this book to all who follow the history of 
the Civil War. It is both provocative and interesting, and although no 
true verdict may be rendered, it can be said that General George B. 
McClellan has had his day in court. 


Alabama College John Bennett Walters 


Mighty Stonewall. By Frank Vandiver. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1957. Pp. xi, 547. Illustrations, bibliography, index. $6.50.) 


Frank Vandiver is a young associate professor of history at Rice Insti- 
tute. Before this appointment he taught at Washington University, and 
prior to this was at Tulane where he taught and took his doctorate. Even 
as a neophyte graduate student he was, almost for fun, searching out facts 
and writing about Confederate purchases abroad. Then he edited the 
diary of Josiah Gorgas and shortly thereafter wrote a biography of this 
man who in spite of almost insurmountable obstacles kept Confederate 
guns firing. Then came Rebel Brass, a study of the Confederate command 
system, or lack of it. 

As Vandiver has produced an increasing volume of scholarly work, 
there has been a recognizable process of maturation in his writing. Now 
with Mighty Stonewall he has emerged as one of the foremost young 
scholars and writers on the Civil War. Mighty Stonewall is above all a 
mature book, one which is likely to endure as the definitive biography 
of Lee’s chief lieutenant. It is judicious, well written, and well docu- 
mented. 

Writing this biography was no easy task, for the author was constantly 
plagued by the fact that Colonel G. F. R. Henderson had written an out- 
standing biography of Jackson near the turn of the century. Then in more 
recent years, Douglas Southall Freeman in his R. E. Lee and in Lee's 
Lieutenants had added to our knowledge of “Old Jack.” What more was 
there to say about the man? 

In this reviewer's opinion, Vandiver has said considerably more about 
Jackson as a man and about his campaigns. Much of the book, of course, 
deals with military campaigns, but, particularly out of the earlier chap- 
ters, there emerges a man quite different from the customary word por- 
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trait of Jackson as nothing more than a stern, straight laced, humorless, 
praying Presbyterian. Jackson, of course, was never a wit and bon vivant 
and no attempt is made to picture him in such a light. But Vandiver has 
done much to “humanize” Jackson and to show him as a man other men 
might like as well as respect. Jackson even had a sly sense of humor. And 
the new portrait is well documented. 

On the military side there is little to change one’s basic concepts of 
the Jacksonian strategic and tactical maneuvers. There is, however, one 
phase of the campaigns which has been exceptionally well done and thus 
perhaps something new has been added. This is the author's excellent 
utilization of what so many Civil War writers omit — a careful regard for 
weather and topography in discussing troop movements. Once Jackson 
was outside his own beloved Valley he became a victim of a lack of topo- 
graphical knowledge. No incident better illustrates this than his slowness 
in coming up to join Lee at White Oak Swamp. Heat and fatigue plus 
the fact that he was lost part of the time undoubtedly explain this only 
real failure in his entire career. 

The fact that it takes two and a half pages in the bibliography to list 
the letters, manuscripts, and other primary source material, and only one 
page to list the secondary works utilized will give an idea of the book's 
documentation. 


Tulane University John P. Dyer 


Opponents of War, 1917-r918. By H. C. Peterson and Gilbert C. Fite. 
(Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1957. Pp. xiii, 399. Illustrations, 
bibliography, index. $6.00.) 


This study was conceived by Professor Peterson, who regarded it as 
complementary to his Propaganda for War (1939). Prior to his death in 
1952, he had spent several years in research and writing on the subject 
treated in the present volume. None of the manuscript material then 
prepared was suitable for publication, however, and Professor Fite under- 
took the task of completing the work. The result is a credit to the scholar- 
ship of both men. 

The book deals with the indignities, abuse, and injustice suffered by 
those who opposed American participation in World War I. The temper 
of the times, which could sanction — even encourage — such persecution, 
necessarily makes this a somber and shocking story. In these well-docu- 
mented pages, Peterson and Fite reveal a grim picture of what was hap- 
pening at home while doughboys were being sent abroad to make the 
world safe for democracy. Hysteria engendered by mobilization was 
accompanied by terrorism and acts ef violence. Space permits mention of 
only three examples among many described in this study: in Collinsville, 
Illinois, Robert Paul Prager, a registered alien of German birth, was 
lynched by a drunken mob; in East St. Louis, one of the worst race riots 
in American history resulted in the burning of over 300 Negro homes and 
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the killing of at least 8 whites and 38 Negroes; in Butte, Montana, I.W.W. 
organizer Frank Little was taken forcibly from his boarding house, tied 
behind an automobile, dragged through the streets until his knee caps 
were scraped off, and finally hanged on a railroad trestle outside of town. 

Cases involving heavy fines and long terms of imprisonment for op- 
ponents of war were apparently more numerous, if not more irrational, 
than acts of violence. Conscientious objectors, socialists, members of the 
I.W.W., and others suspected of anti-war or pro-German sentiment were 
commonly hailed into courts, convicted under the Selective Service Act 
or the Sedition Act, and sent off to penitentiaries. Trials were seldom 
conducted in an impartial atmosphere, and punishment was often exces- 
sive. Once incarcerated, prisoners were frequently abused, tortured, and 
exposed to unspeakable filth. Eugene V. Debs was doubtless the most 
celebrated of these prisoners, and perhaps for this reason was treated 
with consideration. Others were not so fortunate. At Alcatraz, for exam- 
ple, conscientious objectors who refused to wear the military uniform 
were stripped of all clothing except for light underwear, and placed in 
cells where they had to sleep on cold concrete floors without blankets. 
Yet this inhuman treatment did not exhaust the sadistic ingenuity of 
prison guards, and torture was added to torture. 

This, then, is the dismal and sometime macabre theme of this book. 
The authors have chosen to use a descriptive rather than an analytical 
approach, and the work therefore has certain limitations. In a few of 
the thirty-six chapters, summaries of court trials are strung together with 
tedious monotony, and one cannot help but wonder if the picture is 
not at times overdrawn. A statistical evaluation of outbreaks of violence, 
trials, convictions, sentences, etc., would provide a perspective now lack- 
ing; except for conscientious objectors, few statistics are given. The au- 
thors do not attempt to deal with several questions of considerable im- 
portance. What, for example, was the relationship between agrarian 
radicalism, the Progressive Movement, and anti-war sentiment? To what 
extent does pre-war nativism account for the persecution of pacifist 
groups and groups suspected of German sympathies? Was this persecution 
more evident in one section of the country than in others? In his fore- 
word, Fite indicates that a more complete interpretation of American 
intolerance has been left for another book; it is to be hoped that a forth- 
coming work will suggest answers to these questions and others. In any 
event, Opponents of War is a valuable contribution to the history of 
those troubled times. 


Coe College Paul W. Glad 


The Supreme Court: Constitutional Revolution in Retrospect. By Ber- 
nard Schwartz. (New York: Ronald Press, 1957. Pp. vii, 429. Indexes. 
$6.50.) 


The outstanding feature of this excellent book is the manner in which 
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its author, a professor of law at New York University, manages to com- 
bine a conditional acceptance of the constitutional revolution after 1937 
with an espousal of a balanced constitutional conservatism. 

Thus Professor Schwartz, like all good constitutionalists, believes the 
ideal of a “government of laws, not of men” is no farce but a living 
reality and the indispensable foundation of all free government. With 
equal firmness, he insists upon the vitally important role of the Supreme 
Court and judicial review in the successful operation of the American 
constitutional order: “A constitution that cannot be enforced by the 
courts contains but empty words.” 

This is not at all inconsistent with the author’s approval of the Court's 
abandonment after 1937 of its former role as a “super-legislature.” The 
new Court, Schwartz points out, has finally adopted as its own the point 
of view expressed so pithily by Justice Holmes long ago: ‘“‘About seventy- 
five years ago I learnt that I was not God. And so, when the people .. . 
want to do something I cannot find anything in the Constitution expressly 
forbidding them to do, I say, whether I like it or not, ‘Goddammit, let 
‘em do it.’”” This is the essence of the new Frankfurter-Jackson dictum 
of judicial self-restraint, which perhaps saved the Court from destruction. 

Schwartz's essential conservatism shines out again and again in his 
treatment of the new constitutional law. Thus he expresses grave con- 
cern lest the new trend toward “intervention by Washington in matters 
that were formerly deemed to be purely within local competence” may 
doom the states “to become mere vestigial survivals of a formerly flourish- 
ing federal system.” He quite evidently relishes the set-back which the 
Court administered to the theory of presidential prerogative ia the Steel 
Seizure Case. He is no extreme advocate of the Bricker amendment, but 
he thinks nonetheless that the Pink and Belmont cases, wherein the Court 
treated executive agreements virtually as full treaty law, are the “direct 
precursors” of that proposal. He wants an end to aggrandizement of 
judicial power by administrative tribunals, and he believes that “if the 
trend to bureaucratic predominance that has occurred elsewhere in the 
world is to be successfully resisted in this country, the Supreme Court 
must not surrender control as the Congress has delegated power.” 

The author’s balanced conservatism appears once more in his final 
chapter on the “Anatomy and Pathology” of the present Court. Here he 
attacks the tendency of the Court to break with established precedents 
and defends very cogently the idea of continuity and stare decisis in con- 
stitutional law: “The foremost duty of the judges,” he insists, “‘is to pre- 
serve the internal consistency of the law unless departure from established 
constitutional principles has become an overwhelming necssity. . . . De- 
spite Justice Douglas’ contrary view, stare decisis does have a vital place 
in our constitutional law.” The same desire for continuity, stability, and 
the Court's prestige lead him to express heavy disapproval of the flood of 
concurring and dissenting opinions of the last few years, both of which 
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keep the Court from speaking with a single authoritative voice. And 
finally, he attacks once more the “liberal” demands for an activist Court, 
a concept of the Court's function which he finds “wholly inconsistent with 
the very base of the constitutional revolution of 1937.” 

All this means that Schwartz is a Burkeian conservative, interested, 
as good conservatives always have been, in stability, continuity, and 
legitimacy. The synthesis of this conservatism with the “‘old radicalism” 
of 1937 means also that the “revolution” is over and has established its 
own legitimacy. In judge and legal commentator alike, it has produced 
its own new order of conservatives. 


Wayne State University Alfred H. Kelly 


An American in California: The Biography of William Heath Davis, 
1822-1909. By Andrew F. Rolle. (San Marino: Henry E. Huntington Li- 
brary, 1956. Pp. x, 155. Illustrations, bibliography, index. $4.25.) 


William Heath Davis established claim to fame on several counts: 
longevity, being a west coast trader and supercargo, city founder, 
ranchero, writer, historical source, and distinguished pioneer of pioneers. 
Though born in the Hawaiian Islands, nearly all of Davis’ long adult life 
was spent in a California undergoing profound transitions. This was a 
period during which California witnessed the shift from Mexican to Amer- 
ican rule, the transition from a ranching frontier to a system of intensified 
and diversified farming; it was an era which embraced the Gold Rush, the 
coming of the railroads, the Boom of the Eighties, and the final emergence 
of California as one of the dominant states in the Union. Davis not only 
saw it happen; he shared significantly in the mainstream of events. He 
was a successful Yankee importer, merchant, and supercargo during 
Mexican rule. As such Davis dealt in the hide-tallow trade and had com- 
mercial dealings with many personages whose names are important in 
the annals of this period. Acting against his better judgment, Davis be- 
came, for instance, a creditor of Sutter and Frémont. 

The biographer, Andrew F. Rolle, has done a commendable job in 
depicting the Davis career. In the process of presenting his biographical 
material, the author has, perhaps incidentally, thrown some new light 
on certain aspects of local California history. For example, the discussion 
of Davis as the founder of San Diego challenges in a rather significant 
way the role heretofore credited to Alonzo Erastus Horton. Finally it is 
reassuring to be offered this scholarly appraisal of a person whose own 
books, first Sixty Years in California, then Seventy-Five Years in Califor- 
nia, have long been standard sources used by Western historians. It is 
Rolle’s opinion that “when one compares Davis’s writing to other similar 
books, its superiority is immediately obvious” (p. 134). 

The book under review is based upon a thorough analysis of the 
sources which, of course, include the Davis manuscripts. The book is 
beautifully printed and seemingly marred only by a distortion of Palo 
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Alto to “Palto Alto” (p. viii) and a few rather awkward sentences or 
punctuations. For example (p. 98), one reads: “As New Town's business 
deteriorated its merchants, like its buildings, drifted over to Old Town.” 


Indiana University Oscar Osburn Winther 


Studies in Southern History. Edited by J. Carlyle Sitterson. (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1957. Pp. viii, 168. $2.50.) 


This collection of ten articles spans southern history from the colonial 
period to the New Deal. The editor makes a plea for attention to state 
and local history by competent historians, and his plea is partially an- 
swered in this volume. Most of these studies, as is the case with almost 
any thoroughly done state and local project, properly erect warnings 
against the sweeping generalizations so popular with the historical archi- 
tects who never stoop to understand the brickmaking process. 

James R. Caldwell, Jr., furnishes stimulatingly detailed accounts of 
the complex religious pattern in colonial Granville County, North Caro- 
lina. Charles Grier Sellers, Jr., adds documentation and illustrative exam- 
ples for the thesis that American Whigs of the Revolutionary period 
coerced their Tory neighbors by economic, social, and psychological pres- 
sure. Alice B. Keith analyzes the business and political interrelations in 
the North Carolina career of William Blount and illustrates the attitude 
that has led more than one business leader to believe that what was good 
for his business was good for the country. Carolyn Andrews Wallace pre- 
sents in one phase of David L. Swain’s long public career in North Caro- 
lina an excellent illustration of the role of individual political leadership 
as contrasted with economic or other impersonal considerations. Law- 
rence F. London and Cornelius O. Cathey offer investigations into the 
Confederate South — London showing how the South tried to provide 
its own literature when cut off from its former northern sources and 
Cathey tracing the impact of war conditions on agriculture in North 
Carolina. 

J. Carlyle Sitterson analyzes the careers of North Carolina business 
leaders of the 1865-1900 period to show that most were from leading 
antebellum families and many from families with business backgrounds. 
This article furnishes documentary evidence for the school of southern 
historians who emphasize continuity between the Old and New South. 

Arthur S. Link traces the impact of the European war on the cotton 
market and the struggle between President Wilson and many southern 
leaders concerning the proper role of the Federal government in meeting 
the crisis. International implications are demonstrated by showing that 
southern members of Congress threatened to become so anti-British as to 
endanger Wilson’s foreign policy. Dewey W. Grantham, Jr., in his study 
of Hoke Smith of Georgia, further illustrates this problem by describing 
Smith’s change from administration leader to Wilson’s active opponent 
on the cotton crisis issue. Some conflicting emphasis is found in these two 
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articles in that Link implies a deep reaction against Wilson throughout 
the South on the cotton issue while Grantham shows that Smith lost his 
grip on his home state because he was tagged as too anti-Wilson. 

The concluding article, by Sarah McCulloh Lemmon, is a study of 
Eugene Talmadge’s unsuccessful attack on the New Deal and Franklin 
Roosevelt. This revealing account is of value for an understanding both 
of Talmadge and of the South’s general acceptance of the almost revolu- 
tionary innovations of the New Deal in the economic sphere. 

The editorial work was faithfully done, and the studies are a cred- 
itable tribute to Albert Ray Newsome by this distinguished group of his 
former students. 


Georgia Teachers College Thomas B. Alexander 


The University of North Carolina, 1900-1930: The Making of a Modern 
University. By Louis R. Wilson. (Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1957. Pp. xxi, 633. Illustrations, appendices, index. $7.50.) 


In the New South one of the serious handicaps of education and 
intellectual development was the lack of fully developed universities. 
After 1900 there were encouraging signs indicating that the old Southern 
universities were seeking to justify their existence by developing modern 
educational programs that would give distinctive service to the Southern 
region. Unfortunately, some administrators and many politicians inter- 
preted the budding renaissance in terms of expanding enrollments, large 
stadiums, and spectacular football teams. Educators of this school of 
thought neglected scholastic standards, well trained faculties, and ade- 
quate facilities for study and research. There were, of course, exceptions, 
and by 1930 it was obvious that institutions such as Vanderbilt, Tulane, 
and the University of North Carolina were reaching full university status 
and were emerging as centers of learning, productive research, and crea- 
tive writing. 

Dr. Wilson’s book is a detailed account of the educational statesman- 
ship that changed the University of North Carolina from a mellow college 
steeped in tradition to a full-fledged university engaged in all features 
of higher education at its best. The author describes the development of 
the faculty, the expansion of the curriculum, the addition of new schools 
on the undergraduate level, the formation of the graduate school, the 
building of the modern library, the addition of the influential extension 
services, and the experimentation with a press that was to achieve inter- 
national recognition for its scholarly publications. 

The capstone to the new university was securely cemented in place 
by Harry W. Chase, president from 1919 to 1930. The Chase administra- 
tion produced the well rounded institution, but it also developed those 
specialties which did so much to spread the fame of the university far 
and wide. Prominent in this category was the dramatic group known as 
The Carolina Playmakers, directed by Frederick H. Koch. Another special 
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feature of the Chase administration was the development of a broad 
regional study of the Southland. This program, based on regional history, 
economics, sociology, and science, was one of the first of its kind in the 
United States and one of the most influential. The purpose of the plan 
was to provide a scientific explanation of the South’s culture in terms of 
local government, public health, farm tenancy, public education, trans- 
portation, taxation, geography, and history. Numerous scholarly books, 
pamphlets, and monographs stemmed from this study, including Howard 
Odum’s outstanding work, Southern Regions. 

We shall never understand adequately the history of American educa- 
tion, or the broader patterns of American culture, until we have many 
regional and institutional studies such as this. Wilson has written an im- 
portant book about an outstanding university, drawing his information 
from a variety of sources ranging from faculty minutes to government 
publications. Some readers will find the book too long and too heavy 
with detail, some of it bordering on the repetitious. Perhaps less emphasis 
on local detail and more emphasis on the broader significance of the 
university in the South and the nation would have enhanced the value 
of the book. This is, of course, a matter of opinion. Any one who reads 
this story of the University of North Carolina will realize that the school, 
while possessing distinguishing features and peculiar values, has, never- 
theless, gone through certain phases of development in common with 
many other institutions and that it has had to cope with problems fa- 
miliar to most American colleges and universities. A list of these problems 
would include finances, academic freedom, student government, church 
relations, and politics. Present, too, was the inevitable struggle (and com- 
promise) between the pragmatic and the aesthetic. Therefore, the story 
of North Carolina is, in many respects, the history of the typical American 
university seeking intellectual eminence, while striving to maintain the 
common touch called democracy. 


Monmouth College F. Garvin Davenport 
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Chapter Activities 


Gamma (University of Pennsylvania). 

William Bohan was initiated February 16, 1956. On May 17, 1957, Kay 
Barendopf, Joan Hart, Edward Hawes, Carol Hornsey, Evelyn Jacobs, 
Ann Jaffe, Charles Lintgen, Roger Milgrim, Vivien G. Moschides, Kath- 
leen Reed, John Rogal, John Schrecker, Walter Smith, Elizabeth Spilman, 
Dorothy Welpert were initiated. 


Delta (Florida State University). 


Gilbert Fernandez, Max Fisher, Sam Frank, David Harris, Emma 
Jernigan, Ludwell Johnson, Marcial Lavina, Tom Limbaugh, James 
Lynn, Roy Meyers, Willard Roper were initiated May 10, 1957. 


Zeta (Ohio State University). 


Jean Boyer, Ester Rountree, Donald Kuborchik, William Berman, 
Richard Beyer, C. Lee Clark, Donald Cooper, George Dunn, Dolores 
Egger, Fred Elder, Ernest T. Enold, David Evans, Charles Tankhauser, 
Sandra Feldman, Dean Grossman, Elizabeth Gurley, Edith Jackson, Har- 
old Jones, George Hauenstein, Thomas Hyland, Anthony Lento, Lynne 


Loomis, Matthew Neely II, Barbara Martin, Clement Mascoff, Maurine 
McCaffrey, Patrick Peroni, Evan Phillips, Rachael Rockwell, Robert 
Rodefer, Jane Southworth, Richard Thomas, John Torges, Marcus Taili- 
acos, Don Uhl, Charles Worman were initiated May 22, 1957. 


Eta (Southern Methodist University). 

John Cunningham, Thomas Lagow, Jr., William Logue, John Mc 
Dowell were initiated May 12, 1957. 
Iota (Colorado State College of Education). 


On May 2, 1957, Glenn Burnham, Daniel Egan, James Lane, Robert 
Lynch, Anita McTeer, Don Neal, James Yamada were initiated. 


Kappa (Muhlenberg College). 


James Balliet, Alvin Coleman, Joel Pitman, Barry Sirota, Luis Torres, 
Eric Vadelund, Henry Williams were initiated March 25; Kenneth Sem- 
mel, David Senger, April 29, 1957. 


Lambda (Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg). 


Samuel Cox, Lee Dew, Charles Jackard, Jr., James Johnson, Helen 
Kramer, Stanley Muci, Richard Payton, Patricia Shipman were initiated 
March 27, 1957. 
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Nu (Oklahoma State University). 


Orpah Cayton, Mildred Laber, Lewis Stringer were initiated July 11, 
1957: 


Xi (University of Southern California). 


Manuel Servin, a doctoral candidate in History, is currently doing 
research in Spain under a Del Amo Foundation Research Award. Glenn 
Price, formerly in charge of the Will Rogers Memorial Park, has been 
appointed Director of the William Randolph Hearst Estate, San Simeon, 
which has been transferred to the State of California as a public park. 

Theodore Grevias has accepted the post of Instructor at Fresno State 
College; Averell Berman has joined the History Department at San Jose 


State; Ralph Menger has accepted a similar assignment at Immaculate 
Heart College, Los Angeles. 


Chi (University of California). 


Norbert Bard, Robert Coolidge, Ralph Cox, William Dionisic, George 
Giacomini, Walter Hampe, Robert Krompart, George Sterbel, Ward 
Wenner, James Wetherspoon, Valdimar Zberilek were initiated on June 
15» 1957- 

Psi (Kent State). 
Violet Bashian, Jean Freyfogle, Rosemary Galevich, Jane McCaffrey, 


D. H. Makinson, Marilyn Nehava, Robert Reeves, Dee Stimson were ini- 
tiates on May 1, 1957. 


Alpha Beta (College of Wooster). 


Lawrence Rupp, Lawrence Springer, Dorothy Wettstone, John Wil- 
son were initiates, February 18, 1957. 


Alpha Epsilon (Southeast Missouri State College). 

Mary Ames, Everett Brown, Frank Hirbe, Jr., Bobby Jerrolds, Guy 
Lawyer, J. Richard McLure, Irene Neu, Eugene Nutter, Joyce Pritchett, 
William Washburn, Robert Wilcox, Wilson Yates were initiated May 9, 
1957- 

Alpha Iota (University of Nevada). 

Marvin Baker, Dewey Berscheid, Myram Borders, Wynona Bromley, 
Frank Clawson, Richard Griffin, Lawrence Hawley, Adrienne Kuypers, 
Mary McDonald, Marjorie Mead, Roxanna Miller, Maurice Moyle, Al- 
lura Nason, Earl Rosenberg, Alice Stauts, Bonnie Steward were initiated 
April go, 1957. 

Alpha Omicron (University of Kansas). 
With National President, Thomas D. Clark, presiding, the following 


new members were initiated April 30, 1957: Helju Aulik, Jeanne Beal, 
Albert Brox, Thomas Bryan, Harold Compton, Edward Coomes, Marilyn 
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Gridley, Ruth Guy, F. Blaine Hollister, E. Eileen Hoover, J. R. Huddle- 
ston, Kenneth Irby, Robert Johnson, Harold Kling, Robert Lavey, Megan 
Lloyd, Frederick Misse, Jr., Howard Mueller, Mary Roger, Suzanne Saw- 
yer, Robert Skinner, Vera Stough, Marianne Wilkinson, Martha Ziesenis. 
At the dinner meeting following the initiation ceremony, National 
President Clark delivered the main address: ““The Changing South.” 


Beta Zeta (Otterbein College). 

On October 15, Karl Dilley was initiated; on November 6, 1956, Ray- 
mond Cartwright, Jr., Thomas Dipke, Janice Ellenberger, Joan Ensign, 
Barbara Fast, Joyce Shannon. 

Beta Theta (Franklin and Marshall College). 

Richard Kauffman, David Knoebel, Richard Rose were initiated 
March 27, 1957. 

Beta Lambda (San Jose State College). 

Patricia Roney, Fillmore Earney, Norman Menzie, Joanne Malkin, 
Alan Stones were initiated April 4, 1957. 

Beta Omicron (University of Alabama). 


Robert Albritton, II, Ervin Brown, III, Eleanor Levingston, Sue Moss, 
Lee Paschall, Elaine Prestwood, Hugh Rodgers, Jean Shannon, Charles 
Ward were initiated May 1, 1957. 


Beta Rho (Carroll College). 


Beverly Lovell, Donald Ziegler were initiated October 12, 1956. 


Beta Psi (Montana State University). 


Richard Champoux, Alfred Coate, Joan Tryon, Mikell Peck were 
initiated May 29, 1956; Donald Dougherty on March 6; Jewel Moore, 
James Grzy, Byron Hunt, Faith Butts, Gerald Kemp, Celette Gergurich, 
Lawrence Pettit on March 27, 1957. On May 21, 1957, Charles Godward, 
John Griffin, Robert Johnson, Kenneth Robison, Gerard Rutan, William 
Kaatz, Marvin Sorte, Richard Warden, Carl Westby, Jr., were initiated. 


Gamma Alpha (Rutgers University). 

Frederick Cook, II, David Dykhouse, William Kingsbury, Robert 
Lusardi, William Pattison, Gerald Silverstein, Stewart Stehlin, Martin 
Yannck were initiated May 17, 1957. 

Gamma Mu (Marietta College). 

Oran Adams, Susan Bartlett, Marvin Markowitz were initiated April 

3» 1957- 
Gamma Omicron (Hope College). 
Larry Siedentop, chapter president, 1956-57, was awarded a Woodrow 
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Wilson Fellowship for graduate study in history at Harvard. He was also 
elected to a Danforth Fellowship which will enable him to remain at 
Harvard until he completes his studies for the Ph.D. 

Lois Hoeksema, chapter vice president for 1956-57, was nominated 
by the Hope College Faculty as Regents Scholar to the University of 
Michigan. 

Dr. Paul Fried, the chapter's secretary-treasurer, has been promoted 
to the rank of Associate Professor and made head of the newly established 
Hope College Summer School in Vienna, Austria. 


Delta Lambda (Salem College). 


Frank Albright, M. Foster Farley, Rebekah Hinkle, Martha Jarvis 
were initiated December 3, 1957; Ruth Bennett and Jean Smitherman 
on May 13, 1957- 

Delta Iota (University of Washington). 

George Adams, Jr., James Albertson, Cornelius Boemster, John Crow, 
Jack Dull, Joan Fagerlie, Gornelia Fitch, Mrs. Jessie Gasster, Michael 
Gasster, William Hershey, H. Donn Hooker, Phil Hull, Henry Hutten- 
bach, Eldon Irving, Clair Keller, Claire Lieberman, John McDougall, 
Jr., Chaplin (Major) Joseph Messing, Charles Northrup, Richard Peter- 
sen, Robert Smith, Jr., Christina Willard, Harry Woolf were initiated 
April 19, 1957. 

Delta Mu (Boston University). 

Lawrence Campbell was initiated April 25, 1957. 

Epsilon Theta (Hunter College). 


Sarah Dalton, Maureen Fennell, Michael Frankfurt, Jerome Heller, 
Margaret Keane, Sybil Landau, Girard Charles, Sondra Pallet, Hadassah 
Savetsky, Joan Sedgwick, Marvin Uberman were initiated. 


Epsilon Kappa (Oregon State College). 


Mel Lehman, Mary McGrew, Kristin Proebstel, Mary Sartain, Frank 
Shaw, Patricia Veach were initiated on May 7, 1957. 


Epsilon Nu (Memphis State College). 


Mary Daniels, Jack Dieken, H. C. Fryar, Jr., Mary Stidham, Paul 
Vanderwood were initiated on May 14, 1957. 


Epsilon Psi (American University). 


Russel Duff, John Nordlinger, Edward Perley, Virginia Porter, James 
Rhoads, Fred Somkin, Joseph Wallace were initiated May 3, 1957. 


Zeta Beta (Abilene Christian College). 


Martha Boling, Thomas Dockery, Charles Hoed were initiated on 
May 21, 1957. 
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Zeta Gamma (Howard University). 

Willie Cain, Floretta Dukes, Mary Guilbeau, Doris Hull, Elsie Lewis, 
Bernice Thomas were initiated on June 6, 1957. 
Zeta Delta (Adelphi College). 

Joan Lambert was initiated on April 24, 1957. 


Zeta Zeta (Lycoming College). 
William Hardin and Richard Zuber were initiates on May 6, 1957. 
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